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TROUTING IN NORWAY. 



fishing, &c., which may be found useful to my 
readers. 

On 25th June, 1896, we, a party of three, 
embarked, at " Canny Newcastle," on board the 
SS. " Mercur," belonging to the '* Bergenske- 
Nordenfjeldske Dampskibe-sisselskab," the English 
of which outrageous harsh-sounding syllables is 
"The Bergen and Norway Steamship Company," 
bound to Bergen via Stavanger. On a former 
visit to Norway, I made the passage vid Hull; 
and, on comparing the two lines, the balance 
falls decidedly in favour of the Wilson line 
from Hull. The Wilson steamers, especially the 
" Eldorado," are larger and more comfortable than 
the Newcastle boats, and therefore to be preferred ; 
though the passage from Hull is a few hours 
longer than from Newcastle. 

There was much bustle and crowding at the 
great Newcastle Railway Station, for some notable 
races were going on in the vicinity, and the whole 
city appeared to be boiling over to the railway. 
Owing to the races, all the hotels were crowded, 
and we had to cross the open square in front of the 
station to the " County Hotel," which we found 
comfortable^ and with moderate charges, except 
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that Is. 6d. per diem was charged for " attendance/* 
whereas a shilling would have been ample for such 
moderate attendance as we got. We suflFered con- 
siderable annoyance from the importunities of a 
herd of excessively dirty bare-footed boys, selling 
newspapers, race cards, fusees, &c., at the top of 
their screeching voices. They besieged the door- 
ways of the hotel, and were an utter nuisance 
whenever we unfortunately shewed ourselves outside. 
With some diflSculty we ascertained that a 
special train would leave No. 6 platform at 6 p.m., 
to convey passengers to Tynemouth, some six miles ; 
where the *' Mercur " was waiting at the quay close 
to the platform at which our train stopped. The 
train made one or two halts and shunts before the 
final stoppage at our embarking point ; and, at each 
place, a swarm of dirty children crowded up ; and 
in view of coppers which some misguided passengers, 
evidently of the regular '* tourist " class, threw out, 
struck up an absurd ditty, wishing us all a happy 
voyage, and sojourn in Norway. We had no trouble 
with our luggage : the sailors of the " Mercur " 
promptly took it on board. I had a fair sized 
cabin to myself; my two companions had one 
between them. We afterwards found that several 
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vacant cabins might have been had for asking ; but, 
having once settled down, we were not inclined to 
make an exchange. 

The steamer very soon cleared the Tyne, and a 
wabbling motion, which was not at all appreciated 
by the bulk of the passengers, speedily showed that 
we were getting away from the land, and soon to 
be initiated into the delights of the rough North 
Sea ! The " Mercur " began to roll and pitch at a 
great rate, and the dining saloon was not at all well 
patronised on this our first evening on board. A 
lady who sat next to me ate nothing, and she was 
finished by my very unfortunately offering her a 
lobster, and clawed her way from table, and out of 
the saloon with great speed. I was quite ashamed 
of myself ! 

Certainly the " Mercur " is too small a ship for 
comfort. In no way is it equal to the " Eldorado," 
in which I voyaged in 1892, and which is, both in 
size and equipment, the best boat plying between 
England and Norway, especially in rough weather, 
of which we had a very good taste on the return 
passage. 

The supper of the "Mercur" was good — ^fried 
salmon and sea fish; also cold ham, beef, and 
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mutton; lobsters, and good bread and butter; 
Gruyere cheese, and, for those who like a new expe- 
rience, the brown goat's milk cheese, known to 
English tourists as " Brown Windsor," but of which 
the first taste is usually the last also to people of 
ordinarily fine palates. 

June 26^A. — This day was passed on the open 
sea, and was not very enjoyable. The wind blew 
strong and cold on our larboard beam, and the grey 
muddy waves, white crested, and breaking in foam 
against the ship's side, were not pleasant to a 
squeamish eye. No sunshine to cheer the downcast 
passengers, who sheltered themselves under the lee 
of the various edifices, smoking room, &c., which 
encumbered the sloppy deck. In fact, this day's 
passage was not much enjoyed, but only endured, 
and biscuits, moistened with very fair port wine, 
proved to be the most advisable sustenance. 

Sounds of distress were heard from many cabins, 
and the horribly suggestive tin pots, painted a very 
bilious yellow, which are suspended from hooks at 
the side of each berth, were doubtless in much 
request. I, myself, kept up, but felt decidedly 
uncomfortable. My two companions kept carefully 
to their berths, and found this precaution to be the 
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only way to avoid misfortune. I tried the dinner, 
but it was only a trial. The first spoonful of thin 
soup, flavoured with fennel 1 was a warning to 
return to the biscuits and port wine. I went very 
early to bed, and did not trouble myself to undress, 
but turned in, like a trooper's horse, all standing. 

June 27th. — At about 7 a.m. we arrived at 
Stavanger, where the steamer remained only about 
an hour, landing some passengers and cargo, and 
receiving others for Bergen. The port of StavJbnger 
being almost land-locked, so far as protection by 
many rocky islands may be considered, all motion 
of the ship ceased, and everybody shook out their 
feathers and became quite crouse and sprightly. 
The meals this day were good, except that there 
was the terrible fennel soup again at lunch. 

We reached the quay at Bergen at about 5 p.m. 
The scenery all day was wild and rugged. Barren 
islands and weather-beaten rocks, rounded and 
polished by ice action of countless ages ago, where 
but few signs of vegetation were visible ; and deep 
inlets and creeks, in Norse language " Viks," and 
wide entrances of fiords which pierce the coast-line 
at greater or less intervals to the Northward, passed 
in quick succession. I would here mention, once 
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for all, that the letter j is seldom, if ever, sounded 
in the language of Norway. For instance, " Fjord " 
is pronounced Fiord, and " Stolkjaere " is StoUcicere ; 
therefore I have dropped the j altogether. 

As we neared Bergen we passed some pretty 
coves, well wooded, and occupied by nice little country 
houses and homesteads, mostly painted white, and 
perched on hill-sides somewhat above the water 
level. Flocks of dainty-feathered seagulls, black 
and white, and grey-backed also, accompanied our 
ship, and fought savagely for the contents of buckets 
of refuse which were occasionally thrown from the 
steamer. Many eider-ducks, divers, and other water 
birds were also seen buoyantly riding over the 
smooth swelling waves. 

This day our passengers were all on deck. They 
were not very numerous. A party of rough-looking 
old north-country-men and one or two young men of 
sporting affectations, and two or three very colour- 
less women in the dowdiest of voyaging costumes, 
made up the sum of the only English passengers 
besides our three selvea There were, however, a 
bevy of merry Norwegian damsels, most of whom 
had come on board at Stavanger ; but one of them 
was evidently on her way from America, judging 
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from some enormous broad-banded Saratoga trunks 
which composed her luggage, and with which she 
was landed, in a large boat which came to meet her, 
at a rather good village, the sea-shore of which 
smelt very strongly of pickled herrings and other 
odorous fish preparations. 



^'1 
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CHAPTER II. 



As WE APPROACHED Bergen lying under the 
shadow of high mountains, and threaded our way- 
through numerous groups of ice-scratched islets, 
we saw many small steamers, and sailing vessels 
also, mostly of very unattractive appearance, dingy 
and ill-kept, and sadly in need of what the British 
sailor calls " a lick of paint " and a good scrubbing 
aiid varnishing of ironwork also. 

Thus, at soon after 5 p.m., the nine or ten hours' 
steam run from Stavanger to Bergen came to an end, 
and we moored, or, rather, tied up, on the quay at 
Festingsbriggen, where we soon saw the tall lean 
form of Herr Smeby awaiting our arrival, and, by 
his smiles and hand-wavings, evidently recognising 
me as a former visitor. We handed over our 
luggage to him, the custom house people giving no 
trouble whatever, and took boat, across the harbour, 
to his hotel (the old one). Our horrid old boatman. 
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whose nose was large enough to have known better, 
took us up a very narrow creek, through a most 
frightful stench, surpassing in intensity anything 
which I had ever experienced even in odoriferous 
Bergen, or, to go farther afield, even in the great 
cities in the East 1 My readers, if bound for Bergen, 
should take warning by my experience, and insist 
upon being taken straight to the large jetty at which 
the coasting steamers for the Nord-fiord, and other 
fiords, moor; although, by so doing, a walk of 
perhaps a hundred yards farther is entailed on the 
way tothe"Strandgaden," thestreet in which both the 
old and new Smeby's hotels are situated, and which 
may also be said to be the High Street of Bergen. 

By the way, as will be hereafter seen, Smeby's 
new is much to be preferred to Smeby's old hotel. 
However, we got comfortable, though small rooms, 
in which, as in all Norwegian hotels which I have 
ever seen, there are no chests of drawers, or ward- 
robes of any kind. Travellers must be content to 
keep all their belongings in their trunks and 
pormanteaus during their stay in Norway. 

As I have said, our luggage was passed at once, 
on board the ship, without examination, by the very 
civil customs oflBcer, and brought, round the harbour. 
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on a hand truck, by Herr Smeby's myrmidons, at a 
very moderate charge, to the Hotel. I may here 
mention that the less luggage one takes to Norway 
the better. Stout wooden, or solid leather trunks 
should be taken, as the Skydguts (carriole boys) 
invariably sit upon the luggage when on a journey, 
and are sometimes very heavily built people. The 
proper dimensions for a travelling box or trunk 
are 32" to 34" by 15", and 11" or 12" in height. 
These dimensions should not be exceeded, and 
one such trunk or box, supplemented with a 
well strapped bundle of rug, waterproof coat, &c., 
and a bundle also of fishing rods, walking stick, and 
umbrella, equally well secured, should be enough 
for each traveller. A thin lath of light wood, about 
6" wide, and 4" or 5" longer than the longest rod or 
stick in the bundle, is very desirable for the safety 
of the fishing rods. Such effeminacies as "boiled 
shirts " and white socks, should be eschewed, and 
tall hats, dress suits, and the Kke, should be carefully 
left behind in England. 

A very fair equipment is as follows : — 

Three flannel shirts. 

Four pairs stout worsted socks, or long ribbed 
stockings if " knickerbockers " are worn. 
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Twelve white collars, to be worn when exposed 

to inspection by civilized eyes. 
Three coloured ties. 
One worsted comforter. 
One waterproof coat, long or short, /prefer 

short. 
Six pocket handkerchiefs* 
One tweed morning suit in wear, and one in 

trunk. 
Three night shirts. 

One pair stout " Jemima " walking boots. 
One pair roomy shoes or slippers 
One pair strong lace-up fishing boots, with big 

nails in soles and heela (The rocks are 

very slippery.) 
Three pairs merino drawers. 
Two bathing towels. (Norwegian towels are 

small.) 
Two cakes soap — one Pears/ one Carbolic, 10 p.c. 
One sponge and bag. 
Brushes, razors, &c., in case or bag. 
One pair thick leather gloves. 
Two tins dubbing for boots, and small brush. 
One writing case, furnished. 
One table knife, fork, and spoon. 
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One enamelled iron tumbler. 

One bottle quinine. 
Medicines - One bicarbonate of soda. 
.One citric acid. 
N.B. — The citric acid is very useful to sprinkle on pan- 
cakes. Norwegian pancakes are good, but there are no 
lemons. 

If accommodation for any extras be available, 
the following tinned provisions will be found very 
useful at pic-nic lunches, to supplement the not 
illiberal baskets which are supplied by hotel keepers 
when their " guests " go out all day prospecting for 
trout : — 

Two Paysandu ox tongues. 
Six small tins potted meats. 
Six small tins sardines ; and a tin opener. 
The equipment for trout-fishing requires careful 
and separate notice. The following will be found a 
good and sufficient outfit : — 

One fly rod, not tco limber, 12' in length from 
butt to tip of fly top, and with a stout 
spike to screw into butt, to be furnished 
with three fly tops and one shorter top 
for bait fishing. 
One reel with 60 yards tapered fly line. 
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One spare fly line. 

One larger reel, with 60 yards strong water- 
proof line. 
Six gut casting lines, of which two must be 
strong and thick, and four for fly fishing. 
One landing net with long handle. 
One strong basket to hold 30 lb. weight of fish. 
One fiy book, with some eight dozen flies as 

follows (and any others fancied) : — 
Two dozen " Zulus " in two sizes. 
One dozen " Alexandras." 
One dozen " Claret and Grouse." 
One dozen " March Brown." 
One dozen " Red Hackle." 
Half dozen " Black Gnat." 
Half dozen *' White Gnat." 
One dozen Scotch lake flies of any pattern. 
I have already mentioned the first four flies on 
this list as prime favourites with the Norway trout, 
as far as my experience goes. 
So much for the fly fishing. 
A short stiff trolling rod, with a large reel 
holding from 60 to 80 yards of very strong water- 
proof line, is also very useful, though not absolutely 
necessary ; and, with it, two or three casts of salmon 
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gut, some " sinkers," a dozen strong swivels, golden 
and white "Devons," small silvered spoons, and 
traces with hooks for dead bait, three of each. 

Among sundries for the fishing outfit should be 
included cobbler's wax, knife, scissors, strong sewing 
silk, and a couple of dozen trout hooks whipped on 
strong gut, if one cares to try bait fishing. 

On board ship, and also on long carriole journeys, 
when rods are liable to damage if kept in a bundle, 
a long light box is used by many anglers, and is an 
undoubted convenience, but, after all, it is quite a 
luxury, and may be dispensed with. 

A small steelyard, for weighing fish, is very con- 
venient : we much felt the want of one at times. 

People who are fond of wading, and who object 
to wet feet and legs, must take *' waders " also ; but, 
for trout-fishing only in Norway, wading is rarely 
needed : however, every one to his own liking. 

Ail fishing equipments, flies, lines, &c., may be 
obtained from Herr Greig, at Bergen. We obtained 
a good many flies, lines, &c., from Mr. Pape, a very 
good tackle maker at Newcastle-on-Tyne, whom we 
interviewed on the day of our embarkation. 

Bergen is an interesting place, and pleasant to 
stay in for the day or two previous to the start 
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along the coast, or up the country, as the case may 
be. The Guide-books, one of which (new Edition) 
should always be taken by the traveller, show what 
buildings, museums, churches, &c., should be visited. 
It is almost de rigueur to see the Fishmarket, where 
live sea fish may be viewed, disporting themselves, in 
great tubs full of salt water, whence they are moment- 
arily pulled out for inspection by intending pur- 
chasers, and, if approved of by a customer, are at 
once ruthlessly stabbed at junction of neck and 
spine, and carried off for consumption. Norwegians 
will not buy dead fish, at all events not when live 
ones can be chaffered for. 

In these tubs are almost every kind of fish which 
frequent the Northern seas. Huge halibut, turbot, 
plaice, and all manner of flat fish goggle up from 
the bottoms of their tubs, poor wretches ! codfish, 
haddock, whiting, wrasse, are all there, and many 
other fish to which only an expert in Icthiology can 
put a name, shewing green, or livid, according to 
their natural colours, in the clear soft water in 
which they waggle. 

The streets of Bergen are not very lively. 
There are not many national costumes to be seen. 
With exception of the waitresses at the hotels, who. 
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for the delectation of "Tourists" all wear the 
piquant Hardanger costume, and exhibit scarlet 
jackets well furnished with silver and silver-gilt 
breast ornaments, and puffed out white sleeves, and 
gaily embroidered waist-belts with silver clasps, full 
petticoats finished off with a double row of gold 
lace, and smoothly dressed hair with one, or two, 
long braids down their backs. 

There is no handsomer costume than this, especi- 
ally on handsome girls, as most of these hotel 
damsels are ; and it is a pity that the rest of the 
female population are dressed very much as all 
English, and most Southern Continental women are, 
the only difference being the almost universal white, 
but sometimes coloured kerchief, worn tight over 
the forehead, and hanging down over the back. 
Some of the older women wear a very hideous black 
cap, peaked at the top, and worn well off their high, 
wrinkled foreheads. The men dress like any other 
modern Europeans, in flat caps, tweed or cloth 
jackets or coats, and trowsers. 

The Norwegians are a fine race, and mostly well- 
featured. The women and girls are very fair- 
complexioned, and fair-haired as a rule ; and bright 
blue, and china blue eyes are very common, in fact 
the regular Scandinavian type. 
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The shops, especially in the main street, Strand- 
gaden, are most enticing. The show, in the window, 
of silver spoons, ladles, all very beautifully worked 
in filagree ; buckles, clasps, and all kinds of curious 
ornaments, is very pretty. The ironmongers' and 
cutlers' shops exhibit sharp-edged and sharp-pointed 
knives mounted in nickel, or in silver, according to 
price, and cased in polished birch wood, and hefted 
with the same; of all sizes, from the veritable 
"bowie " to the smallest of three or four inch blades. 
One of these may advantageously be purchased for 
use up the country ; but the traveller should reserve 
his "kroners" for expenditure at the close of his 
sojourn in " Gammle Norge." The fur shops, especi- 
ally that of Herr Brandt, are very interesting ; every 
kind of Northern animal is there represented by its 
pelt, from the magnificent robe of the great Polar 
Bear to the little Mustelidae, whose masks grin from 
the fronts of ladies' purses and reticules. 

For antiquities in metals, precious and other, 
Herr Hanmer's emporium is well worth a long 
visit ; but, for purchase of these curios, a long purse 
is needed. Many shops display portions, and even 
whole equipments of national costumes ; and among 
other things, gay striped aprons of woollen stuiSs, 
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djed with the juices of mosses and lichens, are 
welcome and inexpensive presents to lady friends in 
England. To wind up this description of the display 
of the Bergen shops, there is a very fair collection 
of fishing tackle kept by Herr Greig at the square 
at end of the Strandgaden. 

At Smeby's hotel we fared very well, one menu, 
served as dinner at 1 p.m., will do for all. 

Boiled Salmon, 

Oily Sauce (which I avoided). 

Stewed Pigeons. 

Cold Meat of sorts (Beef, Ham, &c.). 

Norse Trifles (very good). 

Cheese — Cheddar, and Gruyere. 

Strawberries and Cream, 

Large Round Cakes, adorned with coloured 
sugar. 

Boiled Eggs. 
We made two pleasant acquaintances in the 
smoking room (a poor little den by the way) ; a 
country clergyman, hailing from Yorkshire, with 
whom I exchanged cards, and an American traveller, 
who " guessed " a good deal, but had no very special 
Yankee twang in his speech. The clergyman has a 
parish near Hull, a remarkable place, and pleasant I 
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should say for people of old-fashioned and primitive 
tastes. No village — no public house — no shops — 
no Doctor within five miles — telegraph oflBce about 
the same distance. In short, an earthly Paradise for 
very quiet people ! 

There are fourteen small farmers scattered about 
the parish, and the labouring population number 
about sixty souls, also in scattered cottages attached 
to the farms. A well-to-do peasantry; employed in 
the cultivation of mustard, which is the staple of 
the district, and is, in good years, a very profitable 
crop ; but, once in a few seasons, a scanty rainfall 
occasions a poor crop, and consequent small returns 
to the fourteen farmers. 

The parish is all crown land, rented by the 
farmers, and the sixty peasants live in their very 
comfortable cottages, rent about Is. 6d. weekly, their 
wages 15s. per week, and they batten upon three 
meat meals per diem. It seems almost too good to 
be true, but I have no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the good clergyman's account. 

Our American friend was great upon Trans- 
atlantic politics and finance. He was entirely 
opposed to annexation, by the States, of either Cuba 
or Canada, and " guessed " that Uncle Sam had quite 
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enough ground in his own territory to keep him 
busy for a century to come without troubling him- 
self with other people's concerns or possessions. 

Our board and lodging at Bergen was seven 
kroners per diem for each of us fno extras). This 
is, as in all hotels at Bergen, nearly double the up- 
country charges, and, indeed, the boasted, and truly 
so, cheapness of living in Norway is not experienced 
in this town. 

The Tourist's OflSces, of which there are two at 
Bergen, kept by Herren Bennet and Beyer, and 
which are rivals for the custom of foreign travellers, 
the English tourists especially, are very useful 
establishments, and ready to assist in every possible 
way, up-country hotel bespeaks, also for all shipping 
arrangements, including receiving and forwarding 
on letters, &c., to any places in Norway, which may 
arrive for their clients. A memorandum left at one 
of these oflBces, showing the traveller's proposed 
route and dates of probable stay at each inland 
place, will ensure careful despatch of all letters. 
Herr Beyer publishes a small English newspaper, 
which contains the latest telegrams. Telegraphic 
public news from England and elsewhere is also 
daily posted up at these oflSces. 
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At both establishments all kinds of curios and 
tempting articles in silver and other metals, photo- 
graphs, "Tauchnitz" novels, in fine, everything 
obtainable in Bergen may be had. 

June 28iA. — As the steamer which is to take us 
to the Nord-fiord does not leave until to-morrow 
evening we tramped about Bergen a great part of 
this day, and engaged our passage on the '* Sogn," a 
small coasting vessel ; but as we shall not be much 
more than 24 hours on board we were not much 
troubled about the want of good accommodation. 
One thing, however, we neglected to do, which was 
to see ourselves that proper berths were allotted to 
us. For want of care in this respect our agent (I 
will not mention his name, he put it down to his 
" horrid clerk "), did not take any trouble at all for 
us, and we got on board at 9 p.m. of the 28th, only 
to find that another and more careful agent (I shall 
employ him if I again visit Bergen) had secured 
every berth for his clients, a large party, including 
several ladies, so we slept or lay awake, as we best 
could, on deck, and in the smoking cabin, to the 
evident great discomposure of sundry "natives," 
who not only smoked very poisonous tobacco, 
but also expected to fill the sofa in their own 
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persons, and hovered round the cabin door in hopes 
that we might take the hint and make room for 
them, which we had not the smallest intention 
to do. 

While writing of the fortunate occupants of the 
cabins, I may mention that, on making their ac- 
quaintance the next morning, we found that, though 
personally imknown to us, they were very intimate 
friends of certain of our relatives. Truly " the world 
is very small." 

To return to the SS. "Sogn." Four years ago, 
on a former visit to Norway, I slept, or tried to 
sleep, on the same sofa, in the same cabin, of the 
same ship ; so that history repeated itself with me 
in this particular. The sanitary arrangements of 
the " Sogn " are disgustingly bad, though not 
perhaps worse than those of other Norwegian coast- 
ing steamers ; but it is strange that the enormous 
influx, for many years, of English visitors, has not 
produced a change for the better, in these matters, 
both on land and sea. We met with but very little 
success the next morning. The steward, who, in 
frowsiness of dress and general appearance, much 
reminded me of an Indian Portugese half-caste, was 
all but useless, and had a dazed manner when we 
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first came on board, which, however, had worn off, 
or been slept off, in the morning. 

It being quite light all night, light enough until 
close on midnight, to read small print, and again, 
very shortly after midnight, growing quite light, 
with the same rosy flush which bespread the east 
horizon the whole of this fraud of a night; we 
missed very little of the wild scenery as we steamed 
on. 

Our route lay among islands, rugged and barren, 
with shore lines scarred and dented by the usual 
old glacial action ; and high jagged peaks, over- 
grown with half-withered, sea-scorched saxifrage 
and scurvy grass, and other plants which struggle 
into a feeble, stunted life against the salt sea 
breezes. 

As we steamed on, threading our way through 
innumerable islets; the main land, barren and 
desolate, rose in craggy heights, on our right hand ; 
strongly reminding us of the arid shores of the Red 
Sea, and of volcanic Aden; only that these crags 
and peaks are of primitive rock, and close neighbours 
of ice and snow, very different from the cindery 
Eastern shores which glow in the fervid sunlight 
of the Tropica 
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And, in this Northern desert-like coast, are seen, 
ever and anon, little oaseSj small green meadows, 
marshy and hireh-bordered, with humble white- 
walled houses nestling among the rocks; solitary 
tiny settlements occupied by one or two families, 
whose sole, and infrequent communication with the 
outer world is by means of weather-bleached boats, 
sharp-prowed and also sharp-stemed, which are 
managed with astonishing ambidexterity by both 
men and women. 

Often, as the steamer approaches one of these 
as yet unseen settlements, the steam whistle is 
sounded loudly, and, in another minute, two or three 
boats swarm out of the little cove, with white birch- 
wood barrels rising high above the gunwales, or 
perhaps a great tub, half full of live fish for sale, 
standing in mid-boat : or, and even more frequently 
a bevy of holiday-makers, men and girls, with gaily 
broidered braces on sturdy shoulders, and bright- 
coloured coifs on shapely heads, and row out to our 
steamer, up whose pitchy sides they climb with 
merry skirling ; and majiy messages, to friends on 
shore, shouted to the oarsmen of the receding boat. 

At noon we pulled up at the landing stage at a 
small sea-side town, by name Flor, or Floro, where 
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we stayed some time, hoisting out and taking in 
cargo. The remainder of this day's passage was 
through very fine scenery, and we passed under the 
tremendous inaccessible cliff-mountain, Homelen, 
which appears to overhang its base with its three 
thousand feet of precipice darkly frowning over the 
dark deep fiord at its foot. The Photographers on 
board the Sogn, one of my companions included, 
were very anxious to fix a view of this tremendous 
over-hanging cliff) but it was impossible to get one ; 
the mountain was too high, and the steamer too 
near in, for their purpose. 

After passing Homelen, which is at the 
entrance of the Nord fiord, we steamed by several 
** viks," on whose borders were pleasant settlements, 
more like villages than towns ; but, most of them, 
possessing picturesque wood-built farm and country 
houses, and quaint, also wood-built, churches, with 
black or red painted spires in direct contrast to the 
invariable whitened walls. At some few of the 
more considerable of these villages, we drew up 
alongside wooden piers or landing-stages, on which 
the inhabitants clustered thickly, staring at the new 
arrivals. The Norwegians are great starers, and this 
habit becomes, in many places, a tiresome nuisance. 
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It was amusing to see the various parties of 
country people who came and went to and from our 
vessel. Most of the women carried the curious 
birch-wood boxes, in appearance resembling milk- 
pails with lids on, which are the travelling equipage 
in vogue with them, and which are adorned with 
tasteful patterns in ** poker work." Most of the 
women's dresses were plain in cut and dark in 
colour ; but some of the young girls " kicked over 
the traces" of Norwegian conventionality and 
exhibited, more or less, a predilection for the 
fashions of more Southern climes. One good- 
looking girl, in particular, attracted our attention 
by an enormous flat hat, which reminded us of a 
twelfth cake, so large and so richly trimmed and 
be-laced it was, all in pure white. 

At one station we saw a small party of soldiers, 
perhaps five or six in number. The corporal, as he 
seemed to be, of the little party was a tall, stout 
young fellow in spectacles, and his lavender-coloured 
uniform was spruce and clean ; but his men were a 
" poor lot," shabby and mean in dress and physique 
alike. 

As we advanced up the fiord, the view of the 
snow-crowned mountains which environ the long 
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estuary became more and more magnificent. Great 
fields of snow stretching nearly half-way down their 
higher slopes, and marking out the massive contours 
of deep ravines alternating with rugged peaks and 
rounded domes, extended as far as the eye could 
reach ; each new view surpassing, to our minds, that 
which had moved, as it seemed, from before us. 

Every part of this solemn landscape rivetted ojxr 
attention. Numberless sparkling torrents, from 
snowfield and glacier, glissaded, in foam wreaths, 
adown the bare granite sides of the mountains, and 
the voices of the torrents were heard even through 
the clang and clatter of the engine, and the ceaseless 
loud chatter of the country people who filled the 
ship's waist. And so passed the long light summer 
day, and the day-like night, till, at 1 a.m. of the 
let of July, we brought up at the landing-stage of 
our destination, Gloppen, otherwise known as 
Sandend. 

The shores of the branch of the Nord fiord,known 
as the Gloppen fiord, are, at Gloppen and Sandene, 
very charming landscapes. Although they are 
surrounded by high wooded hills, not quite high 
enough to be termed mountains, they contain a 
proportion of entirely level, and cultivable ground 
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larger than is usually met with on the Norwegian 
fiords ; and, as we steamed up to the pier and landing 
place, we were much pleased with the very home- 
like appearance of the farms, and villages, which 
clustered thickly <m the shores of the fiord. 

The haymaking also, that great stand-by of 
Norwegian husbandry for support of the cattle 
during the long ice-bound winter, was in full swing ; 
and the meadows were everywhere intersected by 
long fence-like stages on which the grass, cut with 
the short scythes in use in Norway, is heaped up to 
dry. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Gloppen Sandene is a large place, at the end of a 
fine gorge of the mountains, through which the 
river which forms the outlet of the Bredheim lake 
falls into the fiord. There are two hotels, a church, 
and several good houses here, and an excellent high 
road all the way to Red. 

Here we disembarked, and had our luggage put 
on a pony-cart, which we, on foot, accompanied to 
the posting station, nearly a mile from the landing 
place. 

It was, of course, as light as day, and though we 
had been up all night, and it was 2 a.m. before we 
get our Stolkiaeres for our transit to Red, we did 
not feel in the least tired, or as if we had been 
(as was the case) 48 hours with scarcely any sleep 
at all. 

The Stolkisere is, when furnished with springs, 
as most of them now are, a most excellent convey- 
ance ; it holds two passengers in the front seat, or 
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one and the driver, as the case may be; and there is a 
long plank body underneath, and partly behind the 
seat, which accommodates quite as much luggage as 
two travellers in Norway need take with them. 
Also, if the passengers do not choose, themselves, 
to drive the willing pony, the " Skydgut," i.e., boy, 
or girl, or, sometimes, man, will take the rope reins 
and drive from one side of the occupants of the 
front seat. For one reason it is rather advisable to 
be driven than to drive, for the rule, in Norway, is 
that if the passenger, driving, " upsets the coach," 
all damage, ensuing to horse or vehicle, falls upon 
him; whereas, if the owner, or his servant, be 
driving, the responsibility does not rest upon the 
fare, but falls upon the native Jehu of the time being. 

Care should always be taken to have a good 
coil of stout rope at hand in Norway land travel- 
ling, as the harness is very generally rotten, and 
mended in many places with twine or boot-laces,&c. 

For one passenger, with one trunk and a bundle, 
the carriole is the more convenient vehicle ; it has 
a small round seat, into which the fare is fitted; 
and there is a long trough in front, along which he 
can extend his legs. It is, altogether, a most com- 
fortable conveyance, except that the support to the 
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back does not quite reach the waist; but I have 
travelled nearly 40 miles on end in a carriole 
without any feeling of fatigue at end of the 
journey. The skydgut sits on the luggage behind, 
and drives from the left side of the passenger as 
before described. 

The ponies have been often described, and it is 
not possible to write of Norway travelling without 
mentioning them, or to mention them without 
praising them. Truly they are most excellent and 
honest animals. Their colour is very generally dun, 
or sorrel, or cream colour, in all shades. Manes 
hogged, but tails allowed to grow long; a comfort 
to horses in all countries, but especially so in one 
so full of flies — horse flies, stinging house flies 
(stomoxys), and " cleggs " — as in Norway. 

The ponies are hard-worked on the country 
roads used by travellers and tourists ; but they are 
always willing, and do their best in their own queer 
way ; walking more or less slowly uphill, trotting 
complacently on level ground, of which, however, 
they do not get over much, and rushing down hill 
without any sign or incitement on part of their 
Jehus. The word, to go on, is " Bop," to stop is 
" Purr," with the " u " pretty much left out 
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Mare ponies, when on the road, are often 
accompanied by their foals, which are not pleasant 
companions, interfering, as they do, with the steady 
progress of their dams. Moreover, stray foals by 
the wayside, which have lost, or temporarily mislaid 
their mothers, are very apt to attach themselves to 
the first carriole which comes along the road, and to 
trot, nickering, and getting horribly in the way, for 
a mile or more, utterly indifierent to shouts and 
abuse by the vexed occupants of the vehicle. 

And now we commenced our pleasant drive, of 
about 10 miles, to Red. By rule, we were allowed 
only about 72 lbs. of luggage among the three of us; 
but no objection was made to our taking at least 
twice that quantity. E. and I, myself, went in one 
carriage, with not very much of the luggage ; and 
F., with the bulk of the "impedimenta," in the 
other. Of course, a Skydgut accompanied each 
Stolkisere, riding down the frequent declivities, and 
walking up the as frequent ascents. 

The scenery was most lovely. The first four 
miles were through a valley well wooded with 
birch and pine, and with occasional glimpses of 
the river, into one reach of which a foaming 
waterfall thundered down, barring the salmon and 
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sea trout from access to the lake above. From this 
cataract down to Sanden^ and Gloppen, a distance 
of perhaps three miles, the river is well stocked, in 
the season, with both these fish, and has been 
profitably rented for many ^ears. 

The snows of encircling mountains were every- 
where in sight; we met no one on the well-kept 
road. And now we came to the outlet of the lake, 
and continued our journey along its shore, on a 
well revetted winding road some 15 or 20 feet 
above the water mark. The wooded hills, along 
the base of which the road winds, are of a rough 
kind of limestone slate — a geologist would find a 
fitting name for it — great thick slabs of this stone 
are erected, at every few feet, along the lake side of 
the revetment, as a safeguard to travellers against 
a tumble into the water immediately below. 

This slate cleaves into slabs of from half an inch 
to an inch in thickness, and is very like an equally 
coarse, and equally grey coloured stone, in India, in 
the " Deccan," and which is used there, as this slate 
is used in Norway, for the roofing of houses, which 
it performs in a rough but effectual way ; though 
requiring thick walls, and specially strong beams 
and rafters, for its support. 
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Other five or six miles, still along the margin of 
the lake, still on the wide winding road high above 
the water, brought us to the comparatively level 
valley, lying between two mountains, in which the 
village of Red lies. The lake, some three miles in 
width, lay to our right, backed by vast snow^- 
crowned mountains. In front of us falling sheer 
down to the green valley occupied by the pretty 
village, and by more distant shrubbery veiling a 
brawling river which sends a strong stream far 
into the lake, were other great barren mountains, 
flecked with snow streaks, and traversed by several 
small falls of snow-born water, which glittered in 
the bright sunshine. 

The day was one of calm and light ; and the lake 
shone like a mirror, with, here and there, long 
streaks of darker colour, showing the course of 
wind flaws, and frosted-seeming currents, starring 
its otherwise placid surface. The infrequent plunge 
of a diver, whose harsh cry smote the ear, and the 
dimpling rise of trout, alone broke the glassy 
expanse. 

On the land also, at this early hour, quiet 
reigned ; heightened, almost, by the rushing sound 
of the swift torrent which hurried, over rock 
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barriers and boulders, to the lake. Our entrance 
into Red brought us, at once, to the two hotels, 
close together, and both belonging to the same 
landlord, "Elias Red;'' but one of them, the "Victoria," 
is shut up for want of custom, and only the larger 
one, by name the " Gordon," is open for reception of 
visitors. The name of the village, it must be ob- 
served, is commonly added to the Christian name of 
the chief proprietor, or the hotel keeper if there be 
one. Hence Elias Red. In like manner, at Fretheim, 
on the Flaam river, where I spent three very pleasant 
weeks some four years ago, the farmer (also post- 
master), who lived in a very large homestead at the 
mouth of the river, was addressed as ** Fretheim." 
His Christian name was '• Christian." 

The hotels, in all places that I have seen, are 
built of wood, painted white, and with either red- 
tiled or slated roofs. The style of architecture is 
often very pretty. Large open verandahs, with 
handsomely carved pillars and balustrades over 
porches, are seen at every hotel; the basement, 
which is usually of rough stone, is occupied with 
workshops, store-rooms, &c. At the Gordon Hotel, 
there is a carpenter's shop in the basement, under 
the living rooms. Ice is often thus stored. 
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The floors in good Norwegian houses and in 
hotels are generally painted white instead of being 
kept raw as in England, and this is, I think, a 
commendable fashion, especially as, after being 
washed down, the floor can be wiped dry at once 
without rendering the rooms damp and uncomfort- 
able, as happens in England when *' Spring " or other 
nuisances in the way of cleanings are going on. 

To return to our own proceedings, we, with some 
little difficulty, succeeded in knocking up the people 
of the hotel, and a riot very "neat handed," but 
heavy lidded aod sleepy Phyllis soon bestirred her- 
self, and provided excellent cofiee and sweet rusks 
for us at soon after 4 o'clock, and we dismissed our 
Stolkiseres with customary " drink penge," a word 
which speaks for itself, and had our luggage brought 
upstairs to three very fairly comfortable rooms, 
though very scantily furnished, as all Norwegian 
bedrooms are, the washing arrangements being a 
sort of largish pie dish, and, as customary in Norway, 
the bedsteads being fitted with high boarded sides, 
just like the board-ship arrangements, only " more 
so." I having had former experience of these bed- 
steads, incontinently demanded to be supplied with 
an extra mattrass, which somewhat mitigated the 
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discomfort of the boarded side by considerably 
redadng the difficulty of the climb out. 

One thing at this hotel, as also in all the hotels, 
great and small, which I have met with in Norway, 
requires special and most unfavourable mention. I 
refer to the utter want of proper and decent sanitary 
arrangements. All persons who have travelled in 
this country will know what I mean, and those who 
are travelling in it for the first time will soon find 
out for themselves. 

There is no excuse for this glaring neglect 
There is unrivalled water power at command, and 
means of laying it on, and of proper drainage at 
every place which possesses an hotel for travellers, 
and it would, I think, serve the interest of the hotel- 
keepers if they would bring over some English 
*' sanitary plumbers" to shew them how such 
appliances should be constructed and fitted. 

E. and F. went to sleep immediately, but turned 
out again at breakfast time, i.e., at about 10 o'clock ; 
but I could not sleep, so ordered a warm bath, 
which was provided in a large wooden tub at about 
8 o'clock, and which was most needful and enjoy- 
able. We had not had our clothes off for about 48 
hours! 
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Owing to the making of a good, new road, which 
is taken from Skie round by Eggfe, and also to the 
discontinuance of the small steamer which used to 
ply on the Bredheim lake from Forde, the north 
end of the lake, to Red, travellers now put up at 
Skie, or at Eggfe, and treat Red as merely a house 
of call, and to change ponies, and perhaps to snatch 
a hurried meal, lunch or dinner, on their route to 
take the coasting steamer at Gloppen ; or, otherwise, 
go on from Sandenfe to Eggfe and Skie, as the case 
may be, on the reverse journey. 

The arrival of our party of three, so clearly bent 
upon enticing the trout of the great lake, was 
therefore quite a Godsend to Herr Elias Red and his 
smiling " Pigen " (servant maids), who immediately 
donned their national costumes in our honour. Our 
first breakfast at the hotel may as well be recorded 
as a specimen of the fare with which we were 
furnished at Red: 

Fried trout (caught with the " otter "). 

Slices of fried beef, decidedly tough. 

Bread, cut in slices ] 

_ . , hboth good. 

Butter do. J ^ 

Jams — Moltberry, and Gooseberry. 
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Coffee, and milk, exceeding good, 
as is usually the case in Norway. 

Boiled eggs, served in a napkin. 
We now engaged a boat, and boatman, for use 
during our stay here. This boat was decidedly 
crank, and leaked freely; a large white wooden 
scoop, which is a part of the furniture of every 
Norwegian boat, was continually in request. These 
lake boats, of various sizes, are built keel-less, and, 
whale-boat fashion, stems and stems, alike, pointed ; 
and are without rudders. The steering is done by 
management of the oars, which are worked in a 
withy loop, twisted round a single standing rullock. 
This boat was not calculated to carry more than 
three people, of whom the oarsman sat on one of 
two fixed seats amidship ; and the two passengers, 
in our case fishermen, at either end, on loose planks 
laid across the gunnels, and which planks projected 
about six inches over the gunnel on each side. 
Having no keels, the boats make considerable lee- 
way unless very carefully and skilfully rowed. 

This boat was calculated for rowing, when 
required, by two men, being fitted with two ruUocks 
on each side ; but it is not at all comfortable for so 
many, and o£ course, it is utterly impossible for more 
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than two rods to be wielded in it, one at each end. 
There are much larger boats on the lake, and, after 
the experience which I have now had, I would 
certainly recommend the use of the larger, though 
more expensive boat, with three or four rullocks on 
each side, in preference, both for comfort, and, in 
rough weather, for safety. 

We went to the mouth of the river which is a 
mere torrent, chafing over and among outstanding 
rocks, almost unapproachable in a boat, and unfish- 
able from one also. We got out, and scrambled 
about, amid brambles and overhanging shrubs and 
trees, and E. cast in such fairly open places as we 
could find, and caught a few small trout, not over a 
quarter of a pound each. They did not rise well, 
and the biting house flies were very troublesome. 
The great soft-bodied biting fly, known as " clegg," 
was there also ; but not in any number, nor was it 
troublesome to us. 

We sent away the boat, and walked back to the 
hotel in hot sunshine, arriving in time for a good 
lunch : 

Fried trout. Grayere cheese. 

Beef rissoles. And very good 

Bread and butter. bottled beer. 
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We foand two Gemum ladie3 at Innch in the 
hotel, who had been engaged in painting the lake 
flcenerjr in oi1& One sketch, roughly limned out, 
was leaning against the dining room walL It was 
not a very admirable production, bat might possibly 
look better when finished. The ladies did not stay 
long, but went off, in their Stolkiaere, to Sanden& 

This afternoon a fuueral passed along the road, 
immediately under our hotel windows, to the church- 
yard in the village. The rough pine wood coffin 
was conveyed in a springless pony cart; and 
accompanied by about a dozen men clad in decent 
black, with long frock coats, the dress of ceremony 
with the Norwegian peasanta One of the men 
carried a large open book, from which they sang 
solemn hymns as they passed along. There were 
no women mourners. There was no pall, or other 
covering on the coffin. 

We had dinner, or supper, at 6 p.m. 

Thin soup. 

Trout, boiled this time. 

Beef rissoles. 

Pancakes, with beet root sugar, but, 
alas ! no lemon. 

Good cream, with jam. 
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Bread, biscuits, butter, and cheese. 

Beer, of course. 

Coffee at end of meal, excellent, but with 
cold milk. 
The Norwegians have net yet arrived at giving 
hot milk with their good coffee. 

I have given this day's bill of fare to show how 
we lived. Now and then, we had roast veal or 
mutton, and, very rarely, a rather skinny fowl. 
Also there was, sometimes, a fish pudding, which, 
composed of the invariable trout, with flour smoothly 
mixed with cream, was not at all bad; also, at 
breakfast, bacon and eggs were not an infrequent 
dish. 

The trout, both those which we had on table 
this day, and those also which were served up to us 
for so many days to come, were, for the most part, 
white in flesh; only about one-fourth being pink. 
Their external appearance is very much that of the 
*' brown trout " of our own country, and like them, 
they vary considerably in colour and in beauty of 
spots, according to locality. 

The chief difference between the Norwegian and 
the British trout is that the former are, almost all, 
much darker than the latter, and though also 
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" bedropped with crimson hail," are not, as a rule, go 
handsomely spotted. Also, though in some places, 
the Bredheim lake for example, the fish are well 
filled out, and evidently well-fed, those of other 
waters, Loen, and, in a less degree, of the Sandals 
lake, were much more slender, and, as I have re- 
marked in another place, eel-like in shape. 

The great trout of the lakes, which, however, we 
had not the good fortune to get acquainted with, 
and which are said to run up to even 30 pounds 
in weight, are probably of a different species or 
family, or even perhaps of more families than one, 
of the spotted beauties. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



After Supper, E. and F. went on the lake to fish. 
I stayed in ; three, and the boatman as a fourth, 
being, as I have said, too many for the boat. 

They had very fair sport, basketting 20 trout 
with the fly, and one good fish with the Devon 
minnow ; the trout, at the mouths of small streams, 
which flow from the mountains to the lake, rising 
well, and fighting bravely, and being in good con- 
dition, though none were over a pound and the 
greater number not exceeding half that weight. 
There are grayling in this, and char, as in most 
Norway lakes; but I may say, once for all, that 
none of these fish came to our share. 

A minnow was trailed some two miles, on the 
way to their first fishing ground, a torrent which, 
rushing down from a high mountain, drove a saw- 
mill, where large stacks of timber, pine planks, and 
battens, were arranged along the rocky shore, ready 
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to be taken away, on roomy cargo boats, to the lower 
end of the lake. They found the Zulu and Alex- 
andra to be the most taking flies. 

I, in the meantime amused myself, sitting in 
the wide verandah overlooking the lake, still and 
glassy in the declining sunlight, and its surrounding 
snowy mountains ; reading penny novels, of which 
we had brought good store from Newcastle, which 
we found a great resource; and which, as fast as 
read, we handed over to the hotel, for use of coming 
tourists and travellers. These penny novels, being 
mostly abridgements of good standard works — 
Scott, Mayne Reid, DTsraeli, &c., are a great in- 
stitution; although of course they lose much by 
abridgement ; but I would strongly recommend all 
travellers to invest in three or four dozen of them, 
as the most portable light literature possible ; and 
also, \vhen bestowed as I have mentioned, a great 
benefit to other tourists. 

Even if there may not be a convenient place 
found for a good number of these novels in the 
traveller's carefully regulated amount of needful 
luggage; it would be but little trouble, and little 
additional weight to carry, to make up a separate 
parcel, or provide an additional small black bag, 
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for their conveyance. By pursuing the plan which 
we adopted, and leaving several of these pleasant 
little books in the sitting room of every hotel, the 
little extra parcel, or bag, would soon be half 
emptied ; and also one would have the grati6cation 
of knowing that he was springing an unexpected 
pleasure upon many a *' way-worn traveller ; " to 
whom a few books would make all the difference 
between a tedious, because unemployed, or a pleasant 
sojourn, if detained, by any chance, in an un- 
interesting locality. They are, necessarily, " small 
print," but it was always light enough to read until 
nearly half -past eleven, when the light became too 
dim for comfortable application to books, though 
the sun still lit up the snows on the mountain tops 
with a rosy gleam which did not entirely depart 
during even the midnight hour; and this time of 
comparative darkness ended at about half-past 
twelve, when the long Northern summer day again 
commenced. 

My companions did not return until near 1 a.m., 
when we examined the "catch," and had coffee 
which the good-natured Pigen prepared with the 
greatest alacrity. They seemed to have no desire 
at all for sleep until well into the morning ; and were 
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up again and busy by soon after 7 o'clock. This 
morning, i.e., after about 2 a.m., we had a good 
sleep, which, after some 48 hours of almost 
continued wakefulness, may be said to have been 
well deserved. 

Jidy 2nd. — We, all three, slept until nine o'clock 
this morning. After breakfast, E. and I went to 
the river. Fred stayed at home. It was perfectly 
calm and still and very hot, and the trout scarcely 
rose at alL I caught one good one with the 
Alexandra, and £. got five smaller ones with the 
Zulu, and we returned at 1 p.m. 

Two travellers were just leaving the hotel. 
They spoke very well of the fishing at Loen, a 
place with a river and fine lake, some hours' steam 
up the Nord fiord beyond Gloppen. The trout at 
Loen run larger than they do here, and there are 
also fishable pools in the river ; so we shall probably 
go there when we have done with Bed. 

In the evening we, all three, went in the boat to 
the river, where we landed F., and he fished there 
for a short time, catching six small trout ; and when 
we returned at midnight, he met us at the door of 
the hotel. We also, first of all, tried the ri?er, but 
we got only 12 small fish ; we then went up the 
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lake in the direction of Fordfe, the hamlet at the 
upper end. I trailed flies as we rowed on, and got 
a good trout with the " Claret and Grouse/' and we 
then stopped the boat and cast inshore where some 
very small cascades troubled the water ; but it was 
too early and too bright and calm for a rise. 

We then pulled across the lake to the village of 
Nas, where there is a saw-mill, and a good stream, 
to which it belongs, flowing into the lake down a 
steep gorge of the mountains. Here we caught 
15 fair trout. No very large ones shewed them- 
selves. On our way back, late at nigbt, we got six 
more good fish by trailing fliea, with about 40 
yards of line out, from each side of the boat, and 
landed at the little quay at Red at midnight. Our 
combined catch this day was thus 46 trout. 
Of course many others were returned to the water 
as too small to be kept. 

In trailing from the boat, we used three flies on 
each casting line— usually a Zulu, an Alexandra, 
and a Claret and Grouse, and found it fairly 
profitable, especially when near the shore. The 
trout do not appear to live much in the centre, or 
near the centre of the lake. We did not often try 
the minnow; indeed I think we neglected its use 
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more than we ought to have done; but, having 
come for fly-fishing, we cared little for any other 
mode of angling. There are known to be some very 
big trout in the lake, even up to 20 pounds and 
more ; but they are not numerous. These big trout 
will also sometimes take a fly. The hotel keeper, 
Herr Elias, had, a short time before we arrived, 
taken an eight-pounder with a fly on an otter 1 

The Otter is a horrid poaching invention, and 
most injurious to all fair fishing : indeed, a lake is 
slowly but surely much depopulated of its trout by 
this practice, not to mention that, for every trout 
taken by the Otter, many more are pricked and 
thereby rendered shy. There were generally three 
or four Otters out every evening while we were at 
Red. They usually began work at about 9 pm, 
and remained out till midnight. Tbey were worked 
from boats which quartered the water at a slow 
speed for hours together, so as to keep the flies 
bobbing naturally on the surface. 

The Otter is a large hump-backed plank, 
weighted at one side to keep it upright in the 
water, and, when working, looking something like 
the back fin of a shark, and harnessed, by a cunning- 
ly adjusted cord, to a line of perhaps a hundred 
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yards in length, along which, at short intervals, 
artificial fiies tied on short gut are ranged. The 
plank, kept upright by the manner in which it is 
tied to the long line, pulls strongly against the boat 
to which the other end of the line is fastened, and 
keeps the line, with its array of bobbing flies, just 
clear of the surface of the water. 

The silly trout, much taken with the very 
natural motion of the tempting flies, snap at them 
with avidity, and the line is hauled in from time to 
time and the victims pulled off, and the apparatus 
set going again for a fresh venture. An ordinarily 
successful catch with one of these Otters will 
Average 20 or 30 trout in a night. 

The Norwegians declare that it is a modem 
invention, and brought over from England ! Any- 
how, it is now naturalised in the country, and is 
fast spoiling the best fishing localities. 

July 3rd. — This morning we did not breakfast 
until nearly 10 o'clock, though I got up soon after 
6. After breakfast E. and F. went in the boat to 
our river. They came back very soon with half a 
dozen small trout The river, at its mouth, is 
certainly very poor for fly fishing, and the Otters 
are always being worked on it. Our landlord 
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shewed us this morning a nice dish of trout which, 
and also two grayling, he had caught with the Otter, 
bad luck to him. Elias is certainly a sad poacher, 
in common with all the Beddites ! This morning a 
funeral, in a large cargo boat, came over the lake, 
and landed at the church. Our attention was 
attracted by hearing the singing of hymns, which 
came mournfully over the water. There were about 
ten people in the boat. 

This day our parlour maids, who had dropped 
the national costume after the day of our arrival, 
revived it in its full glory, scarlet jackets, puffed 
white sleeves, gold-laced skirts, and gilt brooches, 
all complete and sparkling. After dinner (mid-day) 
F. and I started up the Eed (North) side of the lake, 
and K went up the river, and came back early in 
the evening with eight trout. We rowed a good 
four miles up the lake, and on our way I caught a 
very good pound trout and six smaller ones with 
trailing fliea The Claret and Qrouse was, this day, 
the favourite fly, but the Alexandra and Zulu bad 
their share. F. also got three fish, not large. He 
got them with the March Brown. 

We stopped rowing at 9 p.m..at a little cove down 
wnicn a iiiie torrent rushed and drove a saw-mill, 
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which was built up with great logs and rocks, 
confining the hurrying stream in a kind of trough 
for the service of the mill-wheel which worked the 
buzzing saw, and here we had very good sport for 
the half -hour or so that the rise lasted, the trout 
taking our flies almost as fast as we could cast. We 
pulled them out, often two, sometimes even three at 
a time. It seems to me that the unsophisticated 
Norway trout, when really on the rise, do not care 
for any one fly more than another, but go at anything 
which has motion on the water. The largest we 
got was about threequarters of a pound. We could 
only guess the weight of our fish, and felt much 
the want of a steelyard with which to weigh the 
spoil. 

We much enjoyed the scenery as we coasted 
along, new views of mountain and valley opening 
upon us as we cleared one jutting headland after 
another. The mountain sides are beautifully 
feathered with birch and pine among the grey old 
rocks and ledges, down to the water's edge, and 
vast quantities of debris encumber their base. Most 
of these mountains are snow-capped, and range from 
3,000 to 4^000 feet in height, some, perhaps, to even 
5,000 feet. 
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Their nigged and massive forms finely contrast 
with the smooth expanse of the wide lake. The 
perfect stillness of the scene was broken only by 
the ceaseless murmur of torrents, and the hum, 
softened by distance, of saw-mill machinery. Of 
animal life there was little. Speckled goats were 
seen high up on the hillsides, and once we passed 
the carcase of one which had evidently fallen — a 
rare accident with the goat tribe — from some 
slippery precipice. Bird life was equally scarce. 
Now and then a falcon flying along the skirts of 
the mountain, or a carrion crow winging its heavy 
flight by the waters edge ; and, more often, a pair 
of divers, or loons, riding over the gently heaving 
waves, met our eye. These, and now and then, also, 
a boat passing from one point to another, were the 
only moving objects within our ken. Bredheim 
lake is about 15 miles long from North to South, 
and varies in width from one to three miles ; we 
generally reckoned upon having an hour's pull at 
least to reach our fishing ground. We principally 
kept to the saw-mill torrents. 

At 10 p.m. the trout ceased to rise, and we com- 
menced our tedious row back to Red, trailing flies 
the whole way ; and we caught six very fair fish, but 
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a great many took the fly very short, at least we 
judged this to be the reason why so often we got a 
decided tug at the line with no favourable result. 
We touched the boat quay at midnight, with a take 
of 48 trout, of which 11 only were over half-a-pound 
weight by the hotel scales, which we had to convert 
from kilos to English weight denominations. 

When crossing the outflow of the river on our 
return, we saw no less than four boats out ottering. 
Our landlord was among them, and returned, while 
we were taking our coffee, with a bunch of 12 
trout, of which the largest was about a pound in 
weight. 

July Wt. — We were all up by 9 a.m., and, after 
breakfast, E. and F. went exploring high up the 
river. I remained at the hotel reading the " Field," 
which had come by this morning's post. Also I 
dubbed my boots with our excellent Gloucester 
preparation, which the hot sun soon dried on them 
in the open verandah, where also we used to dry 
our lines on the backs of two chairs, a duty which 
we never neglected. F. has taken some good photo- 
graphic views here, and we have opened a tin of 
sardines in order to provide him with pure oil for 
his ruby lamp — ^no clear oil is obtainable at this 
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place, and photographers should take note, and arm 
themselves with two or three zinc bottles of pure 
oil, fitted with cork-lined screw tops, to guard 
against leakage. 

F. brought with him a small " dark room," made 
to fold up compactly, to serve when none such were 
available ; though, at most of the large hotels, one 
is provided for photographers by the proprietor. 

The hotel charges at Red are very moderate, 
4 kroners each per diem for board and lodging ; no 
extras — of course we shall "tip" the Pigen when 
we leave. The krone, which is divided into 100 ores, 
or cents., is worth about 1/1 in English money. 
The hire of a boat and man is 2 krones per diem. 
We have a better boat now than on our first day ; 
rather more roomy, and far less leaky, and the one- 
horn ruUocks are strong and new. 

Our boatman, by name Johannes, is a stout, 
good-natured fellow, but not very bright, and speaks 
no English; however, he does his best, and if he 
does sometimes pull when told to stop, and vice 
versa; and pulls the wrong oar when we are cast- 
ing over rising fish ; he is always very sorry for his 
mistake, and grins apologetically to disarm our just 
wrath. He, like most Norwegians whom I have 
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employed in fishing, is very .excitable when a fish is 
to be landed, even a small trout : what the excite- 
ment becomes when a big salmon is to be gaffed 
may be imagined. Many a lusty salmon is lost by 
the insane plunging of the , Norwegian gaff-holder. 
Doubtless there are bright exceptions ; but the 
ordinary Norse " gillie " is as I have described. 

In the afternoon E. and F. came back from the 
river, which they had traced up for some three 
miles. They brought a fine basket of 30 trout 
of very fair size, most of them half-a-pound or 
more. They found the river much deeper and 
better than it is at Red ; but the climbing from 
rock to rock, and over ledges slippery with weeds 
and moss, was very arduous, nevertheless the good 
fishing paid for all. 

At 7 p.m., K and I went up the lake to one of 
the saw-mill torrents. I trailed a cast of flies all 
the way, and got 16 good fish ; one, in particular, 
of about one and a half pounds, by far the 
best we have yet caught; but this trout did not 
show so much play as many of smaller size have 
done. I trailed a minnow also, but without effect. 
The fly is undoubtedly the only thing for this lake ; 
and the large fish, of which we have heard so much, 
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are very few in number. The majority of the trout 
are nine or ten inches in length, and weigh just 
under or over a pound. 

It was a very still evening, after a very heavy 
shower of rain, with wind, which fell at about 
5 o'clock ; but it soon cleared up, and the lake was 
even more calm than before the rain-fall. At the 
waterfall we got a number of small trout, of which 
we put back many ; but only a few large ones, 
though E. had a rise from a very big one, probably 
a two-pounder, which leaped well out of the water, 
but came short of the fly (a Zulu). We moved 
back at 10^ p.m., trailing flies all the way, and 
took some very fair trout, and got back to our 
quarters about 1 o'clock in the morning, with a very 
satisfactory basket of 38 good trout, three of which 
were heavy fellows. Altogether, this day, we 
basketed 58 fish. 

July hih. — We prepared, to-day, for a move to 
Loen, of which, and its fishing, we had heard so 
mucL In the afternoon, £. and F. again went 
up the river, and returned with 21 fair trout. 
As usual, the Zulu and Alexandra are almost equal 
favourites with the fish» and Claret and Qrouae the 
next sa We find these three, all of whidi we put 
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on each cast, so good, that we seldom use any 
others. Black Gnats are sometimes useful in a hot 
sunny day, and White Gnats at night ; when one 
fails, another should be tried. We did nothing 
more this day. 

July 6th. — We had an early breakfast, settled 
our very reasonable hotel bill, and started, in our 
two StolkisBres, to meet the steamer at Gldppen. 
We had a delightful drive of one and a quarter hours, 
with good willing ponies, and found the little steamer 
ready for departure. The passage up the fiord was 
very pleasant : the views beautiful, both of snow- 
crowned mountains of vast height, and of glaciers 
which filled many a great ravine, and shewed 
gloriously in the bright sunshine. There were many 
pretty settlements, at several of which we stopped 
to receive, and discharge, passengers and even cattle. 

The meek cows which were put on board at one 
landing stage behaved very quietly — making no 
objection to the slings which seemed almost to cut 
them in two. 

At Faleide, a lovely place and great tourist 
resort, we saw a fine English yacht of some 700 tons 
lying at anchor, with a large party on board, some of 
whom came on to Loen in a steam launch. We also 
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had several passengers for Loen, some of whom came 
on from Gloppen, and some at Faleide. At Faleide are 
very nice looking houses, hotels, &c., on the margin 
of the fiord. The scenery, on all sides, is very 
grand ; vast beetling mountains, snow-topped, and 
with their gorges filled with blue gleaming glaciers, 
and rising to the height of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, 
bound the prospect; and many cataracts, which 
seem to hang immovably on the mountain sides, 
sparkle in the sun. 

A steamer plies, as a ferry, between Faleide and 
Ulviken on the opposite shore of the fiord, and 
conveys the frequent travellers who come from 
the direction of the Sogne fiord and of Vadheim. 
The fiord here is not very wide, and its shores 
are studded with numerous rustic homesteads 
wherever a small stretch of cultivated land affords 
pasturage for a few cattle, and ground for a crop 
of rye or barley. 

An hour's steam from Faleide brought us, in the 
yet narrowing fiord, to Loen, where the vessel 
stopped at some little distance from the stone cause- 
way which leads up to the hotel The water, near 
the shore, being very shallow, there is no landing 
stage, and we moved into large boats which came 
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off to convey us to the shore. The hotel is a very 
fine large building, wood-built of course, and adorned 
with many outside stairs, and handsomely carved 
balconies. Herr Loen, the proprietor, a remarkably 
fine tall man, of very pleasant manners, and speaking 
excellent English, shewed us to our rooms, which 
were very small, and rather disappointing to the 
expectations which we had formed from the fine 
outward proportions of the building. 

Herr Loen is certainly of very striking presence, 
and would make a capital Lifeguardsman ; or if, as 
may be, he is no rider, would be an excellent 
Grenadier. He has passed several years in America, 
but in what capacity or employment I did not hear. 
He owns this and another smaller hotel hard 
by, usually occupied by German and Norwegian 
travellers who, naturally enough, prefer to herd to- 
gether rather than to share the accommodation of 
the larger hotel with crowds of English peopla 

A Norwegian lady, who is Manageress under 
Herr Loen, and who rejoices in the name of Anna, 
and has spent many years of her life with an English 
family in Lancashire, and speaks English perfectly, 
is most attentive to the wants of the visitors to the 
hotel, and is, deservedly very popular with them. 
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There are many boats on the fiord, and on the 
lake, which is about two miles beyond, and to the 
eastward of the hotel, and the road is very rough 
and tiring. Experienced boatmen and fishermen 
are always ready for engagement. A steam launch 
conveys tourists to the great glacier at the head of 
the lake, which is one great attraction to the 
visitors to Loen. We found the hotel crowded, and 
the coming and going of the people, to and from the 
lake and glacier, incessant. Altogether, we felt that 
the place would not suit our love of quiet, and our 
one object— trout-fishing — and not society and white 
shirts and other indispensable adjuncts of civilisation. 

We did no fishing this afternoon, but walked to 
the river, which rushes, in a fine bi-f urcated torrent, 
between green marshy meadows, into the fiord, and 
with two cascades, some half mile or so up stream, 
which effectually prevent the salmon and voracious 
sea trout from ascending any further. There is 
some salmon-fishing here, and a good many sea 
trout are met witL They are just about coming 
up to the end of the fiord, and its river, so we are 
told. Herr Loen has bought the right of fishing in 
the river, and the lake, and at the head of the fiord, 
and holds it all at the free disposal of his visitora 
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The trout-fishing is said to be very good, and, a few 
days ago, two rods made a basket of some 50 fish, 
with an aggregate weight of 40 pounds. To use 
the abhorrent slang expression of the day, and 
which I now use only to denounce ! this is *' a record" 
for Loen. 

July 7th, — We are longing for the quiet and 
freedom of Red, whither we intend to return almost 
immediately. At Loen there is no privacy for a 
minute, except in our own little bedrooma The 
turmoil of coming and going, of driving up and 
driving off", is incessant. Every verandah, every 
sitting room is full. There are, of course, some nice 
people here ; also some who seem to be quite the 
reverse. Another thing which shews how mixed is 
the society is that no verandah, no sitting room, is 
free from the odour of tobacco, and some of it 
cruelly bad tobacco " at that," as the Yankees, who 
are in force here, would say. 

I did not get much sleep last night. For one 
thing, it is diflScult to sleep very much in this land 
of almost perpetual summer sunshine ; and for 
another, the noise, doubly loud through thin deal 
partition walls, of pulling ofi* and banging down of 
boots by people who did not retire to rest until the 
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small hours of the morning, was most annoying. 
Many a time do we cry " Oh ! for the quiet of Red," 
and for the ministrations o£ our good-natured Pigen, 
who were always asking (in English) " want corf?" 
whenever we came in,tired and thirsty,from our fish- 
ing; and brought the coffee was without farther ado. 

I only walked to the river, which I tried without 
success, in the middle of the day ; the few trout I 
took being too small to keep. E. and F. engaged 
a boat for lake-fishing, and brought back 36 
trout Another party came back from the lake 
with a basket of 20, headed by a two-pounder. 
Some of the trout here are of a curiously long lanky 
shape, eel-like, and of a bad dark colour, obviously 
not at all in proper condition. 

Several streams run into the Loen lake, and the 
best fishing is, of course, at their mouths ; but also 
there are good fish to be had by casting in-shore in 
the shallower parts. This evening we saw an Otter 
being worked. In the afternoon several fresh parties 
arrived — some with fishing rods, and some armed 
with Alpenstocks. There was a severe run upon the 
glacier this day. 

The dining hall of the Loen hotel is a very fine 
room, built of wood, with a purely white-painted 
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ceiling, and well varnished pine wood walls : floor 
probably painted, but invisible ; being covered with 
a good drugget. This hall, which perhaps measures 
50 X 30 feet, has three rows of dining tables ranged 
down its length, and there is a hatch, for bringing in 
dishes, changing plates, &c., at which two stout 
hand-maidens serve, besides Mrs. Anna and two or 
three brightly dressed girls in the room. The walls 
are adorned with many photographs, beautifully 
coloured, of Norwegian men and women, among 
which the national costume, on many pretty girls, 
stands pre-eminent. The number of photographs 
which may be bought in Norway is enormous, 
several thousand it is said, embracing views of flood 
and fell, field, fiord, and forest, and of every quaint 
costume in Scandinavia. The landlord told me that, 
in the season, from June to September, inclusive, he 
employed fifteen women servants in this, and in the 
adjacent smaller hotel which is given over to (in our 
eyes) foreign guests. 

There is an odd-looking apparatus hanging at the 
sides of the upper storey windows of all the hotels in 
Norway ; it is an arrangement of ropes and pullies, 
by which the inmates of the chambers can let 
themselves down in cases of fire breaking out ; but 
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it seems somewhat complicated, and there oaght to 
be " fire escape drill " once or twice a week. A 
wooden hotel does not take very long to bum out ! 
The large hotel at Balhoim was, not long ago, 
entirely destroyed by fire. Fortunately the fire 
took place in the day time, and no lives were lost. 

July 8th, — We did very little this day beyond 
mooning about the hotel. F. took some photographs. 
I tried the river, but got nothing worth keeping. 
This day the first sea trout of the season was taken 
at Loen. The story is a curious ona The fortunate 
fisherman was an utter tyro at the sport, and had 
never before seen a sea trout except on table ! He 
had just arrived, with rod and other angling 
equipments, and went in a boat to the point where 
the river runs, through some lush meadows, into the 
fiord, and threw his fly at a venture. As luck would 
have it, the fly was incontinently gobbled by a fine 
sea trout, to the alarm as well as delight of the raw 
angler. The fortunate man was quite overcome by 
his success, and finding himself in great danger of 
losing his leaping prize, gave over his rod to the 
attendant boatman, who also knew nothing of the 
proper management of a rod and lino with a big fish 
at the end of it ; so what did he do in his flurry but, 
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instead of taking in line as he wished to do, he 
turned the reel the wrong way, and let the fish take 
it out, at its own will and pleasure to the very end. 
However, the tackle was strong, and the fish was 
well hooked, and nothing farther untoward happened. 
A better instructed Norwegian rowed up in another 
boat, and took over management, until, at last, the 
wearied trout was brought close up. But now he 
had neither gaff nor landing net; however, he 
gripped the fish with his hands, and managed to 
throw it into the boat, so all ended happily, and the 
prize was taken to the hotel, where it was weighed, 
six and a half pounds, and lay on the sward, the 
envy of all the brethren of the rod there assembled. 
A fine bright silvery fish. I have never seen one in 
better condition. 

The " sea trout " met with in the Norway rivers 
are much larger and heavier than what are known 
as " salmon trout " in the British Isles. They grow 
to a very great size. In 1892, on a river high up on 
the Sogne fiord, I saw one landed which, though an 
evidently old fish, thin and in bad condition, weighed 
thirteen pounds. It was our opinion that, if in good 
order and well-filled out, this sea trout would have 
scaled fully twenty pounds. It was an ugly fish. 
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with a very pronounced hook to its lower jaw. It 
was taken with a salmon fly. 

The very general weight of these fish is five or 
six pounds ; and those of eight and ten pounds are 
not rare. They are voracious fish, and rise well to 
the fly ; they are supposed to be very destructive to 
the river trout, and, as their smaller congeners are 
not found in any great numbers where sea trout and 
salmon have sway, it seems likely that they well 
deserve the character thus given to them. I believe 
that they are sometimes taken with a minnow ; but 
this mode of angling is so little practised in Norway, 
that I really know very little on this head. 



\ 
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CHAPTER V. 



At 3 P.M. the little steamer came on which we 
were to eiabark for Gloppen, on our way back to 
Red, and we had a good passage in bright, cheery 
weather, and arrived at Sandenfe at a little before 8 
p.m. and foand our friend and host, Elias Red, and 
with him two vehicles awaiting our arrival, we 
having telephoned beforehand. 

The telephone is in use at all the main Norway 
poisting stations, and is available on payment of a 
very small fee, but is not always in working order 
or reliable. We reached our old quarters soon after 
nine o'clock in the evening, and the hotel servants 
received us very cordially, and were evidently 
unfeignedly glad to see us again; and we had a 
very good supper, with beer and coffee, and an 
English post which we had been looking for, and so 
to bed shortly before midnight. 
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July 9th. — This morning E. and F. went in a 
Stolkiaere with Johannes to a small lake about seven 
or eight miles on the road to Egge. They did not 
fish on the lake which, though it holds trout, is said 
not to be good for fishing, but began at the river 
which runs out of it, and which, joined by other 
mountain streams, flows down to Red, and so into 
the Bredheim laka They found the river, high up 
among the mountains, much better for fishing than 
it is at Bed; it has fine reaches of deep water, 
which hold many good trout, and also good still 
pools in many places. Heavy shrubbery, and also 
dead and fallen trees, were a great hindrance to 
casting, and their flies were very often " hung up." 
They got 36 trout, all of fair size, none, however, 
much over half a pound. Having dismissed their 
vehicle, they came back walking, or rather clambering 
over rock ledges, and wading in shallows, all the 
way along the river bed, and arrived about 5 p.m. 
to dinner. The flies which, on the river, found most 
favour with the spotted trout were the three which 
I have so often mentioned ; but the March Brown 
was also successful. 

I remained indoors this morning reading various 
newspapers, of which an accumulation had arrived. 
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The posts in the interior of Norway are very un- 
reliable, and apt to go astray. I have known a 
letter kept for a fortnight in a Norwegian post office 
when the addressee was in the same district and 
only a few miles off, the postmaster having been too 
apathetic to pass the letters on along the high road 
to the point where they could have been delivered. 

My companions complained very much on their 
return from the river of the flies. The common 
black flies, in the close muggy bed of the river, were 
tormenting; the fat **cleggs" likewise put in an 
appearance. Altogether the river bed was not a 
desirable veniie. 

This afternoon two Norwegian military officers 
visited the hotel. They came on bicycles from 
Sandenfe, stayed about an hour, and returned to 
Gloppen, where they were to take the steamer to 
attend a great military display at some station, the 
name of which I forget, and to meet King Oscar, 
who is touring in his dominions. They were a 
" General Major " and a " Staff Captain," very 
pleasant fellows, and spoke English fairly. 

In the evening I went with E. on the lake. We 
got 28 trout, mostly of fair size, but lost some good 
ones, which rose short. Our sport was mostly at a 
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saw-mill torrent, where we kept the boat moving 
slowly on the eddies, on either side of the stream 
which runs with a rippling current some distance 
into the lake. 

July 10th, — E. and F. rowed down the lake this 
morning in the direction of Sanden^ ; they came 
back with only five trout, taken by casting inshore 
in shallow water. The weather was too cold for the 
fish to rise in any number, and there is a complete 
and disagreeable change of weather this day, cold 
rain and wind, and fleecy clouds halfway down the 
mountain sides, obscuring the high snow-fields and 
peaks: driving rain and mist blotting out the forest- 
clad slopes at the Ford6 end of the lake. 

While my companions were out, I again occupied 
myself in dubbing fishing-boots. Our composition 
answers admirably, sinking in, and softening the 
leather, and also admitting of blacking in the usual 
way when civilisation demands boot polish ! But 
we ought to have brought a small brush with which 
to apply the dubbing, for want of which we had to 
lay it on with doubled pieces of newspaper, or fids 
of rag, which answered the purpose pretty well ; 
but entailed much waste of composition, and un- 
pleasant dirtying of the fingers. 
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After "mid-dag," F. and 1 went on the lake. 
The sea was rough, but we worked our way over to 
the opposite shore (S.E.), to one of the saw mills, 
torrents, and cast there for some time ; but, owing 
to the change of weather, there was no proper rise 
at nine o'clock, which, in fine weather, was our 
usually successful time with the trout. I also 
trailed a spoon, and hooked one very fine fish, 
which we thought to be fully a two-pounder or 
more, but most unfortunately lost it just fits the 
net was stretched out to envelope it. It fought 
most vigorously, and I ought to have kept it well 
under the water, but, believing that it was firmly 
hooked, I put too much strain on, and while it 
made the water foam with its struggles, the hold 
of the hook gave way, and the big trout went off 
with a great swirl, showing a most tantalising 
length and breadth as it vanished in the depths 
below. 

We got one large, and two smaller trout by 
casting along shore, and one good fish in the mill 
stream, and several very small ones which we threw 
back. As the trout would not rise, the water being 
mere " snow broth," running into the lake in ablue- 
green stream for some hundred yards or more, and 
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too cold for the fishes' comfort; we left off at 
about half-past nine, and commenced a very toilsome 
row back cicross the lake. It was very disagreeable, 
and even dangerous. The wind and waves rose, with 
a heavy rolling swell; and, more than once, the 
crests of the waves toppled over against the boat, 
and F., who was sitting at the forward extremity, 
got slapped several times, acting in fact as a break- 
water which was of much service in keeping the 
water out. We had waterproofs on, which saved us 
from being completely drenched ; but we did not 
enjoy our voyage. F. trailing his flies as we 
floundered along, got one good trout, and lost 
three more. Nothing came to my spoon bait. 
We were over two hours, double the usual time, 
getting back to Eed. At times, the boat seemed 
scarcely to move, but Johannes rowed strongly 
and skilfully, and kept her nose well to the sea ; 
with a bad oarsman we might have been swamped. 
We got to the hotel at half -past eleven, just as it 
was getting rather dark, and were very glad to find 
ourselves again on shore. Moral of this day's work: 
Do not go boating on a Norwegian lake in doubt- 
ful weather ! This day's catch was only nine trout 
in all. 
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July l\th, — Heavy clouds on the mountains 
again, but not so low down as yesterday. E. and F. 
went up the river again, but soon returned with only 
two trout. The wind was very cold, and the river 
in " spate," so that the trout would not look at a fly. 
We saw, this morning, a curious way of taking 
advantage of a wind right aft. They make no use 
of sails on these lakes ; indeed they have none, but 
the boatmen stick up one or more large branches, 
well furnished with leaves, at the stem of a boat, 
and so drive before the wind ; not, however, relaxing 
their toil at the oars, such being needed to keep the 
rudderless craft straight under the influence of this 
primitive contrivance. 

In the afternoon the rain ceased, the sun peeped 
out, and there was only a light air to ripple the 
surface of the water. Under these improved con- 
ditions, E. and F. went out and returned after mid- 
night with a fine basket of 68 trout, mostly half 
pounders, but with a sprinkling of larger fish, of 
which three or four were a good pound each. The 
trout here are remarkably fine fat fish, though they 
do not, as a rule, run large ; it is strange that, in the 
Loen lake, under apparently the same conditions, 
except that the water is more mixed with glacier 
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drippings, the trout are so different, darker in colour, 
and eel-like in shape. The Otters were out in great 
force this night, and our poaching landlord brought 
in 13 good fish. The people say that the good 
time for fishing is just commencing, and that it will 
continue to be so till the end of August. 

Jvly \2th. — This morning, it being Sunday, we 
did not go out fishing. A great crowd of people 
came to Red, some by road, some by boat, to attend 
the Lutheran Church Service. In Norway, few 
country churches get their turn of their '* Pastor " 
more than once in three or four weeks ; so the elders, 
or some specially appointed person must conduct the 
services which last several hours. Boats, great and 
small, converged on Red from all parts of the lake, 
the white, and coloured, kerchiefs on the heads of 
the girls and women being conspicuous in each 
cargo. Numbers of them, thus coiffed, and neatly 
dressed in black, or blue stuffs, were, especially 
the young girls, bare-footed, and bare-legged also 
half-way to the knee, owiag to the shortness of 
their petticoats and frocks. Some, however, wore 
fashionably trimmed hats, which appear to be slowly 
makiog way in Norway. The road; in the immediate 
vicinity of our hotel seemed to be the great place for 
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assembly preparatory to moving to the church. 
Many men, in long black frock-coats, swelled the 
assembly of some two or three hundred souls. 

In the afternoon the whole crowd again occupied 
the road, gossiped for about an hour, and then slowly 
dispersed. 

As Sunday in Norway ends, or is supposed to 
end, early in the afternoon, we went to fish at the 
nearest sawmills, and went, aJl three of us, without 
a boatman. E. pulled, while F. and I fished. On 
the way up I caught a good trout, of about a pound 
weight, with a Devon minnow, and F., with the fly, 
got one nearly as large, and nine smaller ones. 
There was a cold North wind, and the trout did not 
rise well; we got back at midnight with the 11 
fish. A calamity happened this day : the beer ran 
out, for which the landlord, with good reason, 
expressed much shame, and we had no beer at 
dinner. Some came from Sanden^ by night, and 
we had it, and coffee, at supper at close on one 
o'clock. 

July IZth. — We heard, yesterday, of a small 
lake, about ten miles away in the direction of Egg^, 
said to be full of trout, which had not been fished 
for some years past. All the same, we found that it 
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had been well ottered by the surrounding " Bonders," 
i.e., farmers. 

E. and F. chartered a Stolkisere and, with our 
faithful Johannes, started off after an early breakfast, 
and returned by four p.m. with a grand catch of 
88 trout, of which 50 were fine fellows of a 
pound weight or more, and the remainder very 
good fish also of fair size. The name of the lake, 
which is about three miles long by one wide, is 
** Sandals Vand," Vand being the Norse for water, 
or any body of water. From eleven a.m. to two p.m. 
the fish rose at our usual three flies at almost every 
cast, several times two were pulled in together ; and 
once all three of E.'s flies held a personable trout ! 
The water literally boiled with rises in the strong 
stream running into the lake. The day after to- 
morrow we all three go there. In the evening F. 
and I went on our lake, and got seven fish. A cold 
North wind had sprung up, and the trout did not 
rise well at all. 

July liith, — E. and F. went up the river this 
morning, and returned with 30 fair trout. I went 
up the lake and got 10 with the fly, and one 
very good one which I caught, trailing with the 
Devon minnow. Most of the fish which we have 
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taken spinning have been taken with the golden 
Devon ; but we have done very little fishing except 
with the fly. This day the March Brown was the 
favourite, but the fish did not rise freely. The day 
was calm and bright, conditions which have hitherto 
seemed favourable, but trout are " kittle creatures," 
and it is diflScult, especially in Norway, to predict, 
when you first wet your line, on any day, dull or 
bright, calm or windy, what the catch will be. One 
thing seems certain, that a rainy day is not good 
for fisbing in Norse-land- 

An elderly angler, well known and esteemed in 
these parts, came to the hotel to-day. As I was 
coming back I saw him and interchanged shouts 
with him off the river mouth. He cares little for 
fly-fishing, but spins the minnow, and lives upon 
the hope of getting an enormous fish ; having on 
one occasion hooked, played for half-a-day, and 
finally lost a trout which he fully believes to have 
been a thirty-pounder ; and which, even if half that 
weight, must have been one to weep over, as he says 
he almost did when he had to leave it entangled in a 
mass of tumbled rocks, and to make the best of his 
way to Red in very dangerously rough weather. 
When I passed him be was busy disentangling his 
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line from nets which were pitched across the river. 
He had been thrice hung up in them ! 

July Ihth. — This day we all went, with Johannes 
as a fourth, in two carrioles, to the Sandals lake. 
We had good sport, though the trout did not rise so 
well as they did two days ago. We basketted 66 
fish, seven of which were over a pound ; one, which 
I caught, being close on two pounds. Thirty-three 
were very fair ones, and the remainder, mostly half- 
pound fish, we gave to two very civil farmers, who 
lent us a good boat free of charge. 

The lake is very beautiful, encompassed with 
magnificent mountains. Those on its East side have 
great glaciers filling up their gorges, and reaching 
down, blue and shining, to within three or four 
hundred feet of their base, with torrents of ice-cold, 
milky water rushing violently over the rocks into 
the lake. The precipices which jut into the lake are 
very grand, some of them showing a thousand feet 
of black frowning rock seamed and gashed by ice- 
actions of thousands of years ago. These glaciers 
are part of the immense Jolstedalbrae, the largest 
glacier in Europe. On the North side, but some 
two miles from the lake, a grand waterfall rushes 
in snow-white wreaths, and sends a great body of 
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water, through a well-wooded valley, to feed the 
Sandals lake, and at the mouth of this river we 
had our best fishing. A strong current runs into 
the lake, round which we hovered in our boat, 
throwing amid the fast-rising trout, which were 
in capital condition, and fought gallantly when 
hooked. 

We pic-niced at the end of the lake, and had our 
meal which, after hauling the boat high enough to 
keep it from slipping off the rocks, we spread on a 
bit of level ground. We had a noble basket of 
provisions — bread, biscuits, cheese, butter, and a 
Paysandu lougue, a most excellent stand-by on 
such occasions, and many bottles of good ale. 
Johannes also enjoyed the pic-nic, and his first 
experience of a Paysandu tongue elicited his warm 
approval. 

Our drive was over a very lovely country, and 
on a very good road, through a wide valley, fianked 
by lofty mountains, and clothed with pine and 
birchforest, and with a wild river, foaming over its 
rocky bed, and making its noisy way to Red and 
Bredheim lake. The valley appears to have once 
been the site of a great moraine, strewn with 
boulders and rock masses as it is in wild confusion, 
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through which the river has forced its way. Bocks 
which stand above the water are clothed with thick 
coverings of moss and similar growths, lichens, &c., 
of doubtless unnumbered centuries. 

Halfway to Sandals we saw a pretty and well- 
kept homestead, in nicely planted grounds, belonging 
to the Pastor who serves the church at Bed, and 
several other churches likewise. (The Norwegian 
for a parsonage is *' Proestegaard/' in English a 
" Priest-farm.") A high flag-staff stood before 
the house, with its gay national flag, one comer 
of which was modestly occupied by a bar of 
Swedish yellow. I should mention that one of 
the farmers came out to us while we were fishing, 
and insisted upon our drinking a bottle of beer 
which he had brought, and which, though we did 
not tell him so, was very poor tipple, harsh and 
flat. 

July \Qth. — ^A dense fog, mingled with piles 
upon piles of rolling clouds, and blotting out the 
mountains, made everything dark and unpleasant 
this day. E. and F. went on the lake but, what with 
the raw fog, and cold wind, they soon returned with 
empty baskets. Another experienced old angler, 
but who prefers fly-fishing to trolling, came to Bed ; 
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so that we are now quite crowded, and sat down five 
to dinner 1 As I have before remarked — '' the world 
is very small " — On making acquaintance with the 
new arrival, who has enjoyed fishing in this delight- 
ful country for near thirty years, he turned out to 
be a most intimate friend of many of my relatives 
in his county, Suffolk ; and we had a long and in- 
teresting conversation regarding mutual f rienda I 
had never before seen him, as was also the case with 
the pleasant people with whom I fore-gathered 
on board the " Sogn." In the afternoon the weather 
clears up, and K went on the lake, and returned at 
midnight with 26 trout of fair size. 

July nth. — A light warm day, very different 
from yesterday's fog and drip. The lake looked 
very pretty — bright and silvery for the most part, 
but crossed and seamed in many places by dark, 
almost black, flaws on its surface, occasioned by 
passing breaths of wind. I did not go out, but E. 
and F. drove off for a final attack upon the Sandals 
trout. Whatever may be the reason (probably 
climatic) the trout do not now show the avidity 
which, some days ago, they exhibited, and the 
take, only 37 middling fish^ was much less than 
before. 
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Our two new angling acquaintances went out on 
Bredheim lake ; but did not do much with either 
fly or minnow. On the Bredheim, as well as on 
the Sandals lake, the fishing is not so good as it 
was a few days ago. The reason is not apparent, 
but probably is chiefly owing to the unsettled 
weather. 

July l%th, — The weather continued fine, to our 
great satisfaction, as we were to make our move 
from Red, to Skei (pronounced Shei) and the 
" Jolster Vand." We settled our hotel bill, which 
was, as before, very moderate, and at 11 a.m. E. and 
F. took Johannes, with a small boat, and fished 
their way up the lake, getting, in all, 30 good sized 
trout, all of which they presented to Johannes: 
several of these fish were of nearly a pound 
weight 

At 12, noon, I followed, with all our luggage, in 
a large four-oared boat, rowed by three men and a 
woman. They often rowed for some distance with 
two oars only, thus affbrding a rest to two of their 
number in turn. The boat, though heavy, went 
faster than I had expected and I arrived at the 
saw-mill stream, on the North, or Bed, shore, at 
1 p.m., where I expected to see E. and F. ; but they 
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were not there, and, though I looked well round, I 
could not see their boat anywhere ; so, unfortunately 
as it happened, concluded that they had gone on to 
Forde» at the upper end of the lake, where we had 
bespoken (by telephone) two Stolkiaeres to meet and 
convey us to Skei ; so I stopped only for about half 
an hour at the saw-mill, about half way on our total 
boat journey of seven miles. 

E. and R, however, sad to say, must have been 
fishing in some sheltered nook, where I failed to 
discover them; and arrived at the saw-mill very 
shortly after I quitted it ; and, thinking that I had 
not arrived, waited there a long time for me. Only 
after waiting a long time, did they find, from one of 
the mill hands, that I had gone on ! and again they 
set out for a hard row to Fordfe, using, I fear, bad 
language the while; and arrived at Fordfe, where 
their vehicle was waiting for them at about half- 
past 4 p.m. 

Meanwhile, I had taken some of the luggage to 
the " Station," where both Stolkiseres were waiting, 
and then walked back to the lake shore, and bat 
down, also using: bad language, till 4 o'clock, when 
the two vehicles came down to the shore; and 
seeing a boat quite three miles off, I decided to stay 
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no longer, but put most of the luggage on one 
carriage, and left for Skie, leaving the other con- 
veyances on the shore. 

It only remains to say that I arrived at Skie, 
seven or eight miles from Fordfe, at half -past 5; 
and my two companions arrived an hour later. 
Mutual complimenta were exchanged, and then we 
addressed ourselves to dinner 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The country at Forde is beautiful and peculiar. 
A large river, trout-like in appearance, runs over a 
gravelly tree-bordered bed into the Bredheim lake, 
among high banks and mounds almost artificial in 
appearance, but, really, caused by glacial action, 
closing the narrow valley, which is dominated by 
vast rocky mountains forming a gorge through 
which, in unnumbered pre-historic ages, the enor- 
mous glacier pressed and ground its resistless way. 

The road, which, like most of the made roads in 
Norway, is good and well kept, climbs steeply up 
the valley, by the side of the roaring tumbling 
river, for about four miles beyond Ford^, through 
certainly the wildest tract of country that I have 
ever met with even in this wild land. 

The river hurries on its turbulent course with 
innumerable spouting falls, and rock-bpund rapids, 
amid a ^perfect chaos of great moss-grown rocks, 
pilf^d together like theruios of a shattered world, 
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filling the most of its bed : in other parts it forms 
fine reaches, and dark pools in which the trout lie, 
balanced and motionless, like shadows, along which 
the road winds and mounts. On the fianks of the 
stupendous snow-crested mountains every little 
hollow, or earth-filled terrace, where mould has 
accumulated, in long course of years, from decaying 
leaves and lichens, thick copses of graceful birch, 
and stunted junipers and pines, soften the stern 
landscape. Every cleft and cranny are filled with 
masses of bright green ferns, finely contrasting with 
brown and grey tints of the mountain sides. The 
flat tops of the ancient rock ledges are clothed with 
various-coloured mosses and lichens into which the 
foot sinks as into a thick soft carpet. 

There are many ups and downs on the road; 
some of the latter almost reminding one of the 
modern " switch-back," causing much additional 
toil and also alternate relief to the good little dun 
pony which drew me ; and many gates marking off 
the forest grazing rights, were to be opened by the 
nimble driver, while I took the ropes (no leathern 
reins in Norway) and drove through. 

And now the road winds by the banks of little 
ponds and tarns formed by the partly dammed up 
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river, over dark rugged precipices which overhang 
the upper part of the widening valley. About half- 
way between Ford^ and Skie, the valley opens out 
into an expanse of green fields, the road now leaving 
the river to our left ; and we skirt a chain of small 
lakes fed by a sparkling cataract which spreads, at 
a long distance ahead, over a sheet of naked rock 
half-way down a mountain, near Skie, which forms 
the North end of the Jolster lake. 

This cataract is known as the " Ulde Voss '* or 
" Foss," for it is spelled both ways. And now, 
leaving the glacier-fed river and its great valley 
in our rear, we drove on to Skie, between high 
mountain ranges down which bright streams and 
threads of silvery foaming water raced and tumbled. 
On wide fertile meadows were dotted white pic- 
turesque farms and homesteads among green patches 
of various cultivation. The small lakes, hardly more 
than ponds, were dimpled with rises of tiny trout ; 
but we may dismiss them with saying, as the result 
of subsequent trial, that they are not worth fishing. 

As we got near to Skie, we got a fine view of 
the Ulde Voss, falling, as already shown, in a broad 
lace pattern, as it were, over a vast mass of glisten- 
ing rock, for a great part of its course ; and then 
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uniting into 9. Darrow foam-striped cataract, for its 
final plunge into the valley. And now we arrived 
at the North Shore of the Jolster Vand, a still larger 
sheet of water than the Bredheim Vand which we 
had quitted, and the pony pulled up, very willingly, 
at the commodious Skie Hotel. 

The hotel is very well managed, and its people 
are very nice ; especially the Manageress, a Mrs. de 
Voeux, who speaks excellent English, having received 
her education at the hands of a Norwegian School- 
mistress at Bergen, who had passed 18 years 
of her life in England. We had excellent bed- 
rooms, much larger and more comfortable than those 
at Loen, though not so large as my room at Bed 
where dress was unknown, and where we could sit, 
in any costume or want of costume we fancied, and 
dub our boots, and spread out our tackle, and smoke 
at ease, in any room we liked, the drawing room 
included, without disturbing any one ! We lounged 
about the hotel this evening, and heard that the 
fishing is good, and we saw a basket of 35 nice trout 
brought from the lake. 

The lake almost washes the basement of the hotel, 
and on it a small steamer plies, two or three times 
a day, to Nadre Vasfenden, or Vasimden, the lower 
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or south end of this great body of water, some 
fifteen or sixteen miles long by three in extreme 
width. The steamer does the length of the lake in 
about two hours. Great mountains line each shore, 
and the immense Jolsterbrae (brse, a snow field or 
glacier) lies on the "North, and North East Shores, 
and sends down swift streams of icy water to swell 
the lake. 

The weather, this evening, became very threaten- 
ing. Heavy cloud masses hung over the towering 
glacier mountains, hiding their 5,000 and 6,000 feet 
of height in gloom and vapour, and leaving only 
their lower spurs and gorges revealed by the shifting 
mists. The climate of Skei, owing partly to its 
greater elevation, and partly to the close vicinity of 
the enormous snow-field of the Jolsterbras, is much 
colder than that of Red, and, now that a spell of raw, 
misty, and rainy weather has set in, warm clothing, 
and waterproofs over all, are a necessity. 

The hotel dining room is very spacious, and the 
drawing room, in which a piano stands, and which 
is supplied with some books, albums, &c., is a fairly 
good room. The worst part of the accommodation 
is the confined and stufiy smoking room, which 
opens into the drawing room, and of which the 
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communicating door is necessarily kept shut in the 
interests of the lady visitors. Our meals are fairly 
good, in the usual Norwegian style ; the hest part of 
them being, first, the fish, salmon as well as trout, 
secondly, most excellent creams and junket, with all 
kinds of jams and jellies, among which, to my mind, 
the gooseberry ranks first. 

July 19th. — This being Sunday, we did not fish 
in the morning; but E. and F. went to the little 
lakes, and returned with eight poor sized trout. A 
boat, on a pony cart, was taken for their use. The 
fishing was not worth the walk. 

The small front verandah, on the ground floor of 
the hotel, is a favourite lounge, as also one a story- 
higher, and there was always something to be seen. 
Carrioles and Stolkieeres, full of church goers, were 
continually passing, there being a church at Herljeem, 
on the border of the lake, towards Nadre Vasiinden, 
to which place there is a capital made road. 

An old boatman, who is always looking out for 
employment, is a complete cripple from rheumatism, 
and hirples along with the aid of two stout sticks. 
His legs and feet are bent in the most extraordinary 
way, and he has all the appearance of having been 
a cripple from his birth ; but it is not so, and when 
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once helped into his boat, he is said to be a lusty 
and skilful oarsman; but we have not had the 
curiosity to test his powers. 

There is a most peculiar and ugly head-dress 
worn by the married women and widows of this 
district which I have not seen elsewhere, except, 
and that very rarely, in the streets of Bergen. It 
is a kind of foolscap of black cloth, with a narrow 
edging of white lace round the bottom, and would 
make the very prettiest woman look ugly. It is 
clear that my opinion on this head (I would more 
aptly say, on this head-dress) is shared by the young 
women; for I never saw it worn by any one of them 
who was not well into her forties. 

July 20iA. — This afternoon F. and I went, with 
our rods, and a boat drawn, behind us, on a cart, on 
the little lakes ; we saw no trout at all, except little 
ones no bigger than sprats, which continually flipped 
out of the water after little midges ; so we returned 
empty-handed to the hotel. 

This day six English young ladies, ranging from, 
apparently, 15 to 20 years of age, except one, the 
chaperon of the party, who may have numbered a 
few more years of life, all equipped with little knap- 
sacks, and, as far as we could judge, no other 
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luggage, came to the hotel, and, after a short stay 
for lunch, again took the road which runs to Fordfe 
and to Eggfe. They were on a walking tour, and 
seemed very happy and merry. When F. and I, 
after lunch, went on our vain trouting expedition, 
we came upon the six, all sitting, in a row, on a 
stone wall, about a mile out on the road; and seeing, 
I suppose, that we were harmless and respectable 
people, they asked our advice as to their onward 
journey. 

They proposed to walk to Fordfe, and thence to 
take boat to Red, and so on to Sandenfe, but we 
advised them not ; as, not having /or« ordered a 
boat, we thought it doubtful whether they would 
get one except after great delay. Also there is no 
accommodation whatever at Fordfe, which is only a 
posting station consisting of two or three squalid 
huts, in which to pass the night if they did not get 
on to Red the same evening. We recommended 
that they should walk to Fggfe, where there is a 
good hotel, and people well used to supply the 
wants of such travellers ; and from Egg^ is an easy 
stage of about 18 miles, vid Red, to Sandene, 
which would be no trouble to such vigorous young 
travellers. 
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One amusement, at Skei, is to watch the arrival, 
twice a day, of the little steamer from Nadre 
Vasimden. It generally brought a deck-load of 
country people, and most times some English and 
German travellers and tourists, who took vehicles on 
to Egge, after a longer or shorter stay at our hotel. 
The steamer is a little fully-decked boat, with 
enough accommodation for 50 deck passengers, 
and has a small cabin which holds about 12 more. 
Several fishing parties likewise came; some from 
Loen, among whom were a small party whom we 
had seen at Loen and at Bed. 

They gave good report of some lakes on the 
mountains near Sanden^, where they, ladies in- 
cluded, had pic-niced at a " Soeter " (a summer 
station for girls in charge of milch cattle), and 
had enjoyed their stay there very much, having 
had good sport with the trout, much the same as 
we had had at Sandals. They found the best 
fishing to be at a bank, in the 'middle of the 
lake, where the fish assembled, in great numbers, 
in the shallow water. 

Doubtless, one who will resolve to " rough it," 
to eschew hotels and main roads, to take a map^ 
and chalk out for himself a route among the 
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thousand lakes which will be found in all directions, 
may enjoy most delightful fishing ; but he must be 
prepared to fare hard by day, and to lie hard at 
night, and, to manage really well, he must have a 
capable interpreter in " Norsk," and get up a little 
knowledge, himself, of that language which, for all 
its similarity in words, and even phrases, to the 
English tongue, is by no means easy, for practical 
speech use, unless acquired by study. 

July 21«t — This day E. did not go out, but F. 
and I went on the great lake. The weather was 
gloomy and threatening, the wind gusty, and heavy 
clouds hung low on the mountains. We did not do 
very well. Rain came on, and we got wet, and, 
what was worse, the fish would not rise in the rain ; 
and, first and last, we got only 14 trout, of which one 
weighed, by the hotel scales, a pound-and-a-quarter ; 
and two others one pound each, came to our basket. 
These three were taken by F. with the Alexandra ; 
the remainder were small fish, not over half-a-pound 
each. The largest trout was taken by a cast inshore, 
and, as I have before noticed, the finest trout often 
lie close to the margin in shallow water, and, in such 
situations, will often rise well to a fly. It was the 
same at the Sandals lake, where R got out of the 
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boat, on to a small, almost submerged, sandbank, and 
did well ; large trout playing wallop close to him as 
he stood in a few inches of water. 

We went up an arm of the lake, runnnig East 
from the main expanse, and which is about five miles 
long. At the end of this long arm is a portion of the 
great Jolsterbree, filling the gorges of a stupendous 
mountain, some 5,000 feet in height. On both sides, 
great precipitous mountains reach down to the sterile 
shores ; and, on the South side, they are relieved by 
considerable masses of forest, and by many water- 
falls, one of which is of large volume, showing like 
silver ribbons, and sliding soapily down the steep 
mountains' sides. At the farthest end of this branch 
of the lake is a wide stream of ice-cold water issuing 
from the glacier, forming the chief feeder of the 
lake. 

We did not go up close to where jbhis stream 
debouches from the mountain base, as rain increased 
and the trout would no longer rise ; so we tied up 
our boat to a cluster of rocks, and had lunch. Our 
old waterman much enjoyed his unaccustomed good 
feed, bread, butter, biscuit, sardines, and hard eggs, 
and last, not least, a glass of good sound ale. When 
he had finished his ale, he most carefully and 
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politely wiped out the glass with an abominably 
dirty old handkerchief which he fished out of his 
coat pocket ; but, as we had taken care to finish our 
own beer before we supplied his wants, this terrible 
act of cleanliness did no harm, though it made us 
shudder. 

At times, while rowing up the lake, the wind 
came in heavy gusts, with frequent rain beating on 
our faces; and we were pleased to see how careful 
and knowing was our old man, when these sudden 
squalls came on. He was most prompt to pull the 
boat round, so as to bring her stem (for the time 
being) to face the wind, so that no danger of being 
taken broadside on could arise. Both ends of the 
craft being equally pointed, each end acted as stem 
or stem as required. We shipped no water to speak 
of, for the waves did not rise as did those of the 
Bredheim lake; nor indeed was the weather so 
boisterous as on the 10th, when we had that hard 
row on the Bredheim. 

We were out a long time, for the distance was 
great, not much less than five miles to the end of 
our row. In the afternoon, we walked along the 
road, wtich is a very good one, to Nadre Vasiinden, 
at the base of the mountains. Small cascades {all 
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noisily down their sides ; and are emptied in little 
runnels and streamlets, and under masonry tunnels, 
into the lake. We saw many baby trout disporting 
themselves in the shallow water at the margin, 
where they are safe from the cannibal jaws of their 
full-grown fellows. In this valley, the grass on the 
gentle slopes along the mountain's base, and between 
the gorge-encircling spurs, is most luxuriant, and so 
thick and close that the foot sinks into it ankle 
deep as into a carpet. The hay harvest was in many 
places in full swing ; and men and women were hard 
at work with their short scythes, almost sickles, 
chopping it close to the ground, and carrying it away 
on sledges, to be hung to dry on long light stages, 
like fences, where it dries with great rapidity ; and 
even if rain intervenes, drains at once, and does not 
get sodden and spoiled as too often happens to a 
promising hay crop in England. Every blade of 
grass IS most carefully saved, whether in deep 
valleys, on bill sides, or on mountain tops, on ledges 
and in crannies of the rocks. Long wires (same as 
telegraph wires) are stretched from mountain 
heights into the valleys, on which great bundles of 
grass are hung, and sent down, one after the other, 
to the expectant owners below. 
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July 22nd. — Another miserable day of drizzling 
rain and mist, and heavy white clouds rolling along 
the mountain sides close to the ground, quite doing 
away with any idea of fishing. A thick grey veil 
of fog hung over the lake, through which at times 
the great mountain showed dim and ghost-like. We 
walked out on the Vasimden road, and got very wet. 
The wind changed to N.E., which we are told is a 
sign of better weather. It was very cold. 

July 23rd. — This day commenced with a fine 
clear sky ; but the mists swept heavily and omin- 
ously low on the skirts of the mountains ; and, as 
the day drew on, rain began to fall in frequent 
showers. E. and F. went on the lake with our old 
boatman, and rowed to where the great glacier dis- 
charged its icy waters in a strong torrent. They 
were not very successful, for when rain came on, 
the trout ceased rising, and they caught only 16 
fish ; but they were good ones ; one being a two 
pounder, and other four were well over a pound. 
The trout in this lake are very superior to the 
Bredheim fish, both in appearance and flavour, and 
have pink flesh ; whereas that of the Bredheim trout 
is white. The trout in this country are, I should 
say, almost identical with the English fish ; but are. 
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mostly, darker in colour, and more slender in build. 
An Icfchiologist would probably detect some differ- 
ence in the bony structure ? They are certainly 
not so handsomely coloured as are the trout of most 
English streams. 

The trout here, as in the lakes where we have 
already fished, hang round the outlets of the various 
streams, where no doubt they find their food ; and 
are very little found at any distance from the shores. 
This is very observable when we trail flies while 
rowing, for we get very few when rowing in mid- 
lake ; only in shallow places, and near the shore, do 
they congregate. Another party, of two rods also, 
were somewhat more fortunate, and returned with 
25 good fish. The best procedure is to visit one 
stream mouth after anothei*, giving each a fair chance 
whipping each for half-an-hour or so on the chance 
of a rise coming on, and so all day, and well into 
what, in other climes, would be the night ; stopping 
longer v^hen a rise takes place, and, when it ceases, 
rowing on to a fresh stream, always trailing files 
and minnows en route. 

July24ith. — The weather remains variable, threat- 
ening rain, which comes on in occasional storms. In 
such weather Norway is not good, nor the fishing 
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either, nor is the exposure to continual wettings 
desirable. E. left at 7 a.m., in a carriole, to catch 
the mid-day steamer at Forde, not the Fordfe 
which we have already seen, but ** Forde 
Hafstad" on the Forde fiord which runs up 
from the sea not very far from Floro, and is 
about 28 miles, by road, from Skei ; Nadre Vasunden 
being the half-way stage for changing ponies. Two 
anglers, who have been here for three or four days, 
took a boat, and crossed over to the opposite shore 
of the lake, where they got a pony sleigh, and, with 
much toil and diflSculty, dnigged the boat up the 
mountain by a very steep and rugged path, which 
at last became too much for the sleigh, and they had 
to take the boat, and with assistance of two or three 
" natives," man-handle it up some of the worst places. 
When they got it to their goal, a little lake upon 
the mountain, there arose another difficulty. The 
farmer who owned the lake shores, and, by con- 
sequence, the lake itself, had not been properly con- 
sulted before-hand as he should have been, and be- 
came very unpleasant ; quarrelling with the people, 
boatman especially, who had guided the anglers to 
his lake, and refusing them leave to fish. However 
in time, and after some altercation, the natural 
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Norwegian good-nature, towards the English espe- 
cially, asserted itself, and ho withdrew his opposition, 
and they came back with a good basket of fine trout. 

Anglers, who wish to fish these little lakes and 
tarns, should be careful to obtain beforehand the 
consent and good will of the " Bonder," which they 
will best effect through the agency of the landlord 
of their hotel ; or, where no hotel, by making a 
personal polite application for leave. I should have 
mentioned that the pleasant-mannered commander 
of the little steamer most good-naturedly towed the 
boat to the opposite shore, going somewhat out of 
his proper course to do so. 

July 2oth, — F. and I followed suit with E. 
this morning, so far as that we left Skei, by the 
steamer, at 3^ p.m., for Nadre Vastmden, whither 
we had sent on a " f orebud," i.e., an order on the 
posting station, for a Stolkiaere on to Fordfe Haf- 
stad. Our bill was, as usual " up the country " in 
Norway, exceedingly moderate, and we were very 
pleased with our treatment at Skei, and with the 
attention and civility of the manageress in par- 
ticular. 

The steam trip occupied exactly two hours, 
and we arrived at the landing stage at Vasdnden, 
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close to its hotel, at 5^ pjn. The very civil com- 
mander of the steamer speaks English very welL 
The charge for the passage, abont 15 miles, was 
4 kroners for each of us, first class, including 
baggage. When ont in midlake, we got a lovely 
view of the great glacier np the arm of the lake 
where we had fished, and of the vast snow-field 
spreading for many miles above it, through which 
also great sheets of ice gleamed with a dull green 
light. 

As we drew near the lower end of the lake, the 
mountaios were much lower and less imposing than 
those we were leaving behind us, and were clothed, 
half way up their sides, with thick birch and pine 
forest, and showed but few streaks and patches of 
snow on the naked rocks of their summits. Several 
fine waterfalls, like long lace veils shaking in the 
wind, glanced and fiickered over bare sheets of 
rock, and amid green shrubbery, on their rush into 
the lake ; and many pretty farmhouses also, sur- 
rounded with green grain fields and luxuriant grass 
meadows, dotted the more level slopes near the 
water's edge. To our right, we saw the revetted 
high road which is carried along the border of the 
lake well above the water, and on which many 
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carrioles and other vehicles were crawling like 
flies. 

The Nadre Vasiinden hotel (there are two 
Vasiindens, I may say, "Nadre" and "Ovre" — 
lower and upper) is a large building, very much 
on the lines of the Loen and Skei hotels, and is 
finely situated on the high bank which closes this 
end of the Jolster Vand, all but the swift river 
which drains the lake, and has cut an exit for 
itself; and which pursues its way, sometimes in 
tossing rapids, and sometimes, but more rarely, in 
placid reaches, for 19 kilos, i.e., about 14 English 
miles, and over many falls impassable by the climb- 
ing salmon, to the Hastad (horse; Fordfe fiord, 
where we embark for Bergen. 

A pleasant excursion to make from Nadre 
Vasiinden, for those who do not object to rough- 
ing it in farm houses, or, better still, in tents, is to 
drive a few miles on the road to Fordfe Hafstad, 
and to turn off^ to the left shortly before reaching 
Mo ; and so explore the fine chain of lakes — the 
Mo, Aasen, and Holsen Vands, all of which abound 
in trout, and are connected by a small river running 
from one to another. 
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Farther on is the village of Haukedal, and the 
large lake of that name, situated in the midst of 
magnificent mountains, whose summits and high 
ravines and shoulders glisten with ice and snow, 
discharging iDnumerable streams and torrents to 
feed the lakes and rivers of the valleys below. 
This lake affords good fishing, and the proprietor of 
the Nadre Vasunden hotel would doubtless put an 
intending visitor in the way of obtaining farm- 
house accommodation on the shores of the lake. 

As I have already observed, there can be little, 
indeed no difficulty in obtaining permission of the 
riparian bonders to fish in the lakes and river. 
There is a carriole road, though not a very good 
one, all the way to Haukdalsvand ; but timely- 
arrangements should be made beforehand for both 
carrioles and ponies. 

It is on an expedition of this kind that tinned 
provisions come very much to the front, and 
travellers who intend to venture into parts of Nor- 
way which lie off the beaten track, should take a 
much larger supply with them than is indicated in 
my list of equipments for ordinary travel. I may- 
note that tinned meats, &c., are obtainable at 
Bergen, but I have not tried their price or quality. 
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At Forde Hafstad, where as will presently be 
seen, we finished our land journey from Nadre 
Vasunden on route to Bergen, there is an excellent 
road to Langland, where there is a fine lake, and 
to Sande, and on to Vadheim on the Sogn fiord. At 
both Sande and at Vadheim are excellent hotels, 
and the steamers which ply on the fiord call at the 
latter place, which is a great tourist resort. This 
is a charming route, and there is good trout-fishing 
at both Sande and Vadheim, in rivers at both places 
and at lakes in their vicinity. There is little ac- 
commodation at Langland, but its lake is only a 
short drive from either Sande or from Ford^ 
Hafstad, and may therefore be easily fished from 
either place. Unless time be an object, this land 
route is preferable to the sea passage from Ford6 
Hafstad to Bergen. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Nadre VAS0NDEN is a very great trout-fishing 
centre ; and we should have tried our luck there, 
only that the hotel was so very full that, as we 
were credibly informed, several people had been 
unable to get accommodation, and were making 
bitter complaints accordingly. Probably they had 
not taken rooms beforehand in sufficient time, and, 
so, had been forestalled by earlier applicants. 

We heard of great things having been done, four 
and five pounders in the river, and of lady anglers 
who waded ! and thereby caught big fish. No 
doubt the place was crowded. We counted eight 
fishing rods hanging in the centre hall of the hotel ; 
and, when we got our vehicle, and our road took us 
along the bank of the river, we saw no less than 
seven long rods, held by as many well water-proofed 
fishermen, waving over the rapids and reaches. Most 
likely several more anglers were in the bed of the 
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river, among the rocks and trees, though not visible 
to us. The hotel proprietor was very obliging, and 
exerted himself to procure our Stolkiaere, and to load 
it up ; and we had a cup of coffee, and. drove off, 
seeiug the large wooden bridge, immediately after 
quitting the hotel, and looking down upon the swift 
glancing torrent which rushed beneath, and where 
we could fancy great fish lying under the lee of 
many a rock and boulder, and bevies of fine trout 
passing up and down. 

The road is very good, and well looked after. 
The river runs in a wide valley filled with pine 
forest, and girded on both sides by equally well 
wooded hills and mountains from 500 to perhaps 
2,000 feet in height. Dense thickets fringe the river 
banks in many places, and great masses of hoary 
moss-covered rocks, evidently once ice-borne, en- 
cumber its course. The road, on which are many 
gates to be opened and driven through, winds along 
the river bank all the way to Ford^. As we went 
on, descending mostly, the birch trees gave way to 
pine forest, though the trees are not very large. 

After driving eight or nine miles, and seeing 
many water-falls, one especially grand, falling in a 
wide snowy ribbon down a mountain east of our 
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route ; we came to an open part of the valley, where 
the river widens into a fine lake a good mile long, 
and perhaps half as wide. After this, and where the 
river again assumesits rocky and impetuous character, 
there is a cataract on a rock ledge across its course, 
which prevents the salmon and sea-trout, which are 
plentiful at Ford^ Hafstad, from ascending any 
farther. Here we crossed the river on a long bridge, 
and came to a most fertile and beautiful valley, in 
which the small town of Fordfe is situated. 

A long tressel bridge here spans the river at a 
good height above the swift current, and we left the 
main road which leads to the fiord, and drove over 
the bridge to Siverton's hotel at the entrance of the 
town. There are many good houses here, and a 
church, and another smaller hotel on the road to the 
fiord. Siverton's hotel has, deservedly, a high name 
for comfort, and for attention to visitors ; it is a 
long low building, with an excellent dining hall, and 
good drawing room nicely furnished and well 
supplied with English newspapers — the " Field " 
and '* Queen," &c., probably left here by English 
visitors ; but there is also, in the back drawing 
room, a bookcase full of books with which to while 
away an idle hour. 
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We arrived very wet, in spite of our waterproofs, 
for the rain came on directly after we left Vasiinden, 
and increased until it became a regular downpour, 
amid which we alighted at the hotel door. In front 
of the door, on a large stone, is the figure of a great 
salmon, cut into the stone, and inscribed with its 
weight, 51 lbs., and a date, in 1894? if I recollect 
aright, and " T. B.," being the initials of its captor, 
Mr. Beyer, the well-known Bergen " Tourist Agent." 
Truly, a noble fish ! In this day's journey, in 
passing the Agricultural School at Mo, we observed 
a fine thick hedge formed of fir trees, planted very 
close together, i.e., a foot or so apart, and clipped, 
sides and top, to a height of about four feet from 
the ground. A most excellent close thick hedge. 

The hotel-keeper told us of a very good trout 
lake, the right of fishing in which he has acquired 
for his ** guests," about three or four hours* journey 
up the mountains, and where some excellent baskets 
of trout have lately been caught. Herr Siverton 
proposes to run up a sort of rustic hotel for accom- 
modation of anglers ; and this project, if carried out, 
will not tend to the increase of the trout in the 
little lake ; but if he will only " taboo " the use of 
otter8 all may be well. If I am so fortunate as to 
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again visit Fordfe next year, I shall certainly try to 
make acquaintance with this lake. 

The lessee (an EnglishmaD) of the Fordfe salmon- 
fishing has, I am told, another small river at a place, 
by name Nastad, a little way down the fiord ; and a 
good salmon, caught there, was on the hotel table 
this afternoon. This valley, being at sea level, is, in 
such rainy weather, very damp and steamy ; not by 
any means like the cool bracing climate of the 
interior, which we have been enjoying for the last 
three or four weeks; but the vegetation is most 
luxuriant. The wild flowers of Norway are, every- 
where, beautiful ; but here, in the moisture of the 
valley, the thick carpet of grass is almost hidden by 
the profusion of flowers, blue-bells, pansies, and 
many other brightly coloured petals. The wild- 
berries, strawberries, molt-berries, bilberries, and 
numerous others, are met with on all the mountains • 
but we did not see any of these on the the low- 
lying shores of the Ford^ fiord. Cherries, red- 
currants, and gooseberries are extensively culti- 
vated, and, as well as the wild berries, are served,, 
with thick cream, on all hotel tables. 

We miss, very much,the beautifully cool mornings- 
of the higher country, where, though the days, when 
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the sun got power, were exceedingly hot, all other 
times of day and night were charmingly bracing ; 
but one canQot have everything, and the lovely 
verdure of this valley very much makes up for its 
inferior climate. We met some very pleasant people 
here, and we had a very good dinner, and sat, 
gossiping on fishing matters, until the waning light 
(for the days are not now so long as they were at 
Red) warned us to retire. 

July 26<A. — Not much to record, to-day being 
Sunday, and no fishing in prospect. I walked down 
to the steamer stage on the fiord, crossing the tressel 
bridge, beneath which the river ran, clear and swift, 
over bright pebbles, in a current of perhaps two 
feet deep ; and then, passing another small hotel, a 
good road of about a mile in length brought me to 
the fiord. About half-way, a mountain torrent, 
dashing in from the southward, joined the river, 
and then I came upon where the river debouches 
into the fiord, amid green meadows, and tongues of 
marshy land where great flocks of sea-gulls were 
skirling and hovering. The fiord is very narrow 
and winding, and the landing place is in one of the 
narrowest parts of it. Mountains hem in the fiord, 
but are not so high as to show any snow at this 
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time of the year. At several points along the road 
are little shops, for sale of coarse earthenware, 
ironmongery, and other "notions '* ; and also pretty 
cottages, with nice gardens (rare things in Norway), 
in which ripening currants and gooseberries were 
conspicuous. 

F. took several photographs of the town ; and 
others, among tbem one of myself in a carriole with 
a " Lady Jehu " sitting behind me ; I hold the reins, 
however, which was not correct. One of the good- 
natured Pigen of the hotel did duty for this picture^ 
with a handkerchief tied over her head in proper 
Norwegian style; 

A German lady, with a bicycle, but, alas ! not 
on it, arrived this day, in great trouble : her bicycle 
had broken down, come very much in pieces in fact, 
and a sturdy Norwegian peasant was part dragging, 
part carrying it behind her. As she spoke no 
English, and we spoke no German, we could not 
understand how the break-down happened; so 
could express our sympathy in looks only, not in 
words. A Stolkisere was brought, and, with a great 
deal of trouble and contrivance, the bicycle waa^ 
fastened to one side of it, with a multiplicity of 
cords and sticks, and the poor lady drove off slowly 
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to Vasiinden, which we may hope she reached 
safely ; but we heard no more of her. 

July 27th, — At the close of this day we settled 
our most reasonable account with the good Sivertons> 
and drove to the landing stage, where we found the 
small coasting steamer awaiting its cargo and 
passengers. We started down the fiord at soon 
after 10 p.m., in very sufficient daylight to admire 
the scenery on both sides ; but which was not of 
such grand character as that which we have hitherto 
been among. There were rugged hills, not to be 
named as mountains in comparison with the 
stupendous snow crowned Jolstenabrae, or the great 
precipices which frown over the Bredheim and 
Sandal Lakes ; but rising to perhaps 2,000 feet 
in altitude. We passed the night comfortably 
■enough ; dozing ojff and on from midnight till about 
3 o'clock the next morning, on sofas in the smoking 
cabin on deck. 

July 2Sth. — We arrived, at 3 a.m., of course in 
broad daylight, at Floro, where we had to change 
into another coasting steamer for Bergen. When 
near Floro, we passed an infinite number of rocky 
islands and islets, which ejffectually keep out the 
swell of the North Sea. Close to Floro, we saw the 
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wreck of a small Bergen steamer which had, by- 
some gross carelessness or stupidity, been run in 
broad daylight upon a well known scarcely sub- 
merged rock. She was well up on the rock, with 
her bows high in the air, and her stem under 
water. 

We, and our luggage, and all else for Bergen, 
were landed at the by no means sweet-smelling^ 
wooden quay, amoDg piles and regiments of white 
barrels full of pickled herrings, also bound for 
Bergen. The steamer, which should have been 
awaiting us here, had not arrived, and we were kept 
at this wretched place until half-past seven a.m., 
very disgusted, and unable to get even a cup of 
coffee, for all the good people of the town were 
asleep, and houses and shops all shut up. 

We wandered about the silent street, seeing no 
living thing but an occasional ragged and dis- 
reputable cat sauntering across the street, or leaping, 
with arched up tail, in pursuit of an equally- 
disreputable friend and caterwauler. 

After long and weary waiting, the steamer, over 
three hours late, arrived ; its vexing delay having 
been occasioned by its taking an immense number 
of barrels of herring, which filled up every part of 
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the deck except just enough space to enable us to 
sit on our luggage. These barrels, besides being so 
much and inconveniently in the way, are extremely 
offensive to both sight and smell ; as some of them 
leak, and oily brine, mingled with blood, trickles, in 
filthy rivulets, all over the deck. 

We steamed on through a most wonderful congeries 
of islands, mostly barren and weather stained, but 
with occasional oases, among clustered rocks, bright 
with grass and even with green birch coppices, to 
relieve the grey monotony cf both land and sea. 
Fishermen's houses sprang upon us, as it were, from 
most unlikely nooks and " viks." At the bellow of 
our steam horn, which made us fancy what might 
be the utterance of a whale if touched up with the 
tip of a red hot poker ; boats, piled up with yet 
more herring barrels, were rowed briskly to our 
steamer by rough-looking men and boys, and their 
cargoes hoisted on our already overladen deck. 

We passed telegraph wires, laid from rock to 
rock, but whence and whither we knew not ; nor 
were there any English-speaking men in our crew 
to inform ua As the day wore on, and we came 
nearer to the mountains which marked the site of 
Bergen, the navigation became most intricate. 
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Sometimes it seemed that we were rushing on with 
a determination to run the steamer against a wall 
o£ rock ; when suddenly a narrow passage would be 
revealed, which gave us just room to bore our way 
into another reach of still grey water. 

Sometimes we threaded our way through narrow 
canal-like passages, between steep grey rocky shores 
where the wash of our screw threw up waves on 
the rocks on both sides all along the steamer's wake. 
On the sides of these passages were many fisher- 
men's huts, and boat-houses, overhanging the deep 
water ; and, in some parts of these channels, people 
could almost have leaped upon our deck from the 
shore on either side. As we got nearer to Bergen, 
these channels widened out into broad inlets, and 
then into something like open sea ; but still guarded^ 
at greater or less distances, by many islands, on 
which stood lonely villages and lighthouses. 

And now the white-walled houses of Bergen, 
with their glazed red roofs, massed together on a 
low peninsula at foot of high rugged mountains, 
came in view, and our steamer quickly joined the 
forest of masts and various coloured funnels belong- 
ing to the crowd of merchantmen and passenger 
steamers moored in the harbour. 
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We arrived at a little before 7 p.m., and went 
fltraight across the harbour (Haupthaven) to Smeby's 
new hotel, exactly opposite to his old one, and which 
we found to be a great improvement upon the 
former hostelry. The dining and drawing rooms 
are good, the bedrooms far superior to those which 
we before occupied, and, a most superlative item of 
comfort, there is an excellent large bath with hot 
and cold water laid on. The smoking room is also 
very good. 

It was, however, rather a shock to our stiff- 
backed English notions to find a party of "able 
seamen" from the German Emperor's yacht "Hohen- 
zoUern " sitting on the divan at the end of the room, 
enjoying themselves with beer and tobacco. Never 
have I seen a finer and smarter looking set of men 
than the German man-of-warsmen, as they may 
rightly be called ; for the " HohenzoUem " is an 
iron-clad steamship of the most modern and formid- 
able construction; and in event of a much to be 
deprecated naval war, would probably put off her 
exalted status of a Royal yacht, and shew herself 
in her real great power as a swift and heavily armed 
battle ship or cruiser. Afterwards we saw some of 
these fine fellows, arrayed in spotless white duck» 
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and turn-down blue collars and cuffs, very much in 
British Juck Tar fashion, swelling it down the 
streets of Bergen, to the evident great admiration 
of the townsfolk and seafaring population. 

July 29ih, — Our dinner yesterday was remark- 
able, inasmuch as it comprised a most liberal dish 
of strawberries ; not the little Alphine fruit which, 
however pleasing to the eye, is unfortunately 
wanting in flavour, and unsatisfactory. These 
strawberries, at Smeby's, probably grown in the 
Bergen gardens, which, perhaps, owing to the mild 
moist climate, are esteemed to be the best in all 
Norway, were remarkably fine in size, colour, and 
flavour ; equalling, in our opinion, a good sample of 
English berries. 

This day was devoted very much to sight-seeing 
and shopping. We examined many curiosity shops ; 
and, among other things, I bought two Norwegian 
travelling boxes made of birch wood, thinly split 
off, and curved into a kind of bandbox shape, with 
an ingenious invention, not easy to describe, for 
fastening down the lid. These boxes are ornamented 
with "poker work," in various, mostly floral 
patterns; and are very convenient luggage for 
travelling. Most of the country women carry these 
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boxes. We likewise purchased several silver spoons, 
of various pretty patterns, with filagree handles ; 
and scallop shells mounted, as sugar scoops, and 
ladles, in silver. Also we bought some of the very 
pretty and tasteful aprons, in various rainbow 
patterns, dyed in bright, as well as sober colours 
extracted from the mosses and lichens which clothe 
the old gray rocks with livelier hues. 

We did not go to many of the sights of Bergen 
("sehens— wurdig — ^keiten " in rather English 
sounding Norse) ; the two Museums, the Palace, or 
Banqueting Hall, Valkondorf Tower, the Cathedral, 
&c., most of which I had seen on my former visit in 
1892. We walked past the old fort situated on a 
peninsula between the " Haupthaven " and the 
" Puddefiord," the former being the commercial port ; 
the latter the harbour for war-ships,and in which now 
lay the " Hohenzollern," and an attendant German 
cruiser of smaller dimensions; also a German training 
ship for midshipmen, &c., which, like the two war- 
ships, was painted white ; but was not so heavily 
armed. We had heard of these " young gentlemen " 
having made themselves agreeable at a ball which 
took place lately at Balholm, on the Sogne fiord, 
where the training ship had been staying. Balholm 
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is the place where the hotel was burnt out some 
year or two ago. 

A very pretty road leads, outside the fort, to 
the end of the peninsula overlooking the Puddefiord, 
with seats at intervals; and where many of the 
inhabitants of Bergen were strolling, looking with 
interest upon the white German war-ships which 
lay beneath, and to and from which came several 
trim boats, whose well-timed oars stirred up the 
purling water of the fiord into flashing waveleta 
Flocks of screaming gulls were hovering over the 
water in ceaseless desultory flight, sharply on the 
look out for food ; and also some small divers were 
dotting the farther distance with their little black 
bodies. 

All the strollers on this promenade looked 
cheerful and happy. The Norwegians are a pleasant 
people, and said to be " very fond of the English." 
I certainly think that if amiability of countenance 
and of demeanour, and of speech also, be any guide 
to the inner man and woman, they have very 
friendly feelings towards us. For one thing, the 
influx of Britons, to the number of 4,000 or 5,000 
yearly, must be of considerable benefit to them 
meanmg, as it does, the expenditure of a very large 
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sum of money in this not over-wealthy country. 
I am afraid, however, that some of our excellent 
countrymen do not know exactly how to treat the 
people, and are apt to exhibit toward them more of 
the "Insular Morgue" than is either politic or polite. 

Norwegians are very independent, without, as 
far as we have experienced, being at all wanting in 
good manners : if treated civilly, and without any 
attempt at hauteur or rudeness, they are most 
obliging and friendly; but they expect equal 
consideration on part of others in return. They are 
essentially a democratic people, and have what, in 
our country, would be termed strong Radical 
proclivities ; they do not, as far as I have observed, 
very much reverence their King, and are inclined 
to grudge the expense of his civil list: this may in 
part be owing to their intense dislike to everything 
Swedish, which can very strongly be drawn out of 
any ordinary Norwegian by innocently asking for 
the meaning of the yellow bars in the national flag ; 
the yellow belonging to Sweden, and being 
emblematic of the union, between the two countries, 
at present existing. 

They have a great reverence for Mr. Gladstone, 
and' I have often conversed with them regarding 
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his visit to Norway, which they have invariably 
spoken of with great pride and delight. I must 
wind up this dissertation upon the manners and 
good nature of the people by mentioning the curious 
custom of acknowledging a gift, from a superior 
especially, with handnshaking. A child will put 
out its grubby paw, for a hand-shake, upon 
receiving a copper for opening a gate. The waitress 
at a hotel will do the same on receiving her sixpenny 
gratuity, so with the " Skydgut " on receiving his 
small '* drink penge " after a long drive. I have 
read somewhere, and there is much truth and 
wisdom in the saying, that people who object to 
this freedom, and to the simple independence of 
this primitive people, had better not come at all to 
*' OammeU Norge" 

The Norwegians were not famous in former years 
for temperance, in fact the climate, so intensely cold 
for a great part of the year, is much against 
that virtue, but drunkenness has now very much 
diminished under the influence of strict liquor laws, 
by which the sale of spirituous liquors is virtually 
prohibited in most of the up-country districts, and 
in towns the sale of liquor is in the hands of a 
company through whom only it can be procured. I 
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have never seen a drunken Norwegian in public, and 
have seldom seen one at all under the influence of 
liquor even in hotels. 

The beer of the country, which is mild though 
good, is universally and freely used, but as far as I 
have seen, in moderation and not to any injurious 
extent. There is a permissive liquor law under 
which the authorities of districts may by a majority 
refuse licences for sale of liquor, and this is, as I 
have above stated, very generally acted upon with 
the happy result that the consumption of spirits is 
not nearly half what it was some thirty or forty 
years ago when the sale was uncontrolled ; and 
drunkenness with its attendant prevalence of crime 
has greatly diminished. 

Serious crime indeed is rare and the police have 
a consequent easy time of it in the country districts, 
where indeed they are but seldom seen or heard of ; 
but there is, in each district, a Government OflBcial 
termed a " Foged " who has magisterial authority 
and is in effect the head of the district police. 

The Norwegians are a religious people. The 
Established Church is Lutheran, and there was, in 
former years, much intolerance of other forms and 
sects of Christianity ; but all this has been altered 
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for the better. In 1845 an Act was passed by the 
legislature to forbid interference with the religious 
opinions of those who do not hold the Lutheran form, 
and there is now perfect freedom in such matters. 
The bulk of the people are, however, strict Lutherans 
auii are much influenced by their excellent clergy 
who, though generally rustic and homely in appear- 
ance and manners, are a well educated and intelligent 
body. Their livings are suflBciently well paid, and 
include as a rule good houses and a fair extent of 
glebe. 

The whole nation,^ it may be said, is well educated, 
and the national form of religion is taught in all the 
numerous schools. The Bible is made the basis of all 
instruction, and the schools are minutely examined 
in it when prepared for confirmation, which is the 
great wind up and certificate, as it were, of a 
Norwegian education. The curriculum of secular 
education, likewise is understood to be good ; com- 
prising as it 'does mathematics, philosophy, Latin, 
and in many schools English also. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



I HAVE SAID nothing as yet of the railway, of which 
one terminus is at VossvJbngen, a pretty town in the 
interior, and the other at Bergen. More than four 
years ago, I entered the railway at VossvJbngen at 
7 in the morning, and reached Bergen at, as far as I 
can recollect, before mid-day : not very fast 
travelling certainly, by rail, for a distance of only 
some 65 miles. There are only two classes on this 
railway, and, oddly enough, they are numbered 
" second " and '* third ;" entirely ignoring the " first 
class." 

The construction of the line is a most wonderful 
feat of engineering. It commences with a level 
tract extending for a few miles from VossvJbngen, 
along a lake merging in a brawling river ; and then 
it enters upon a series of forty short tunnels, at 
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quite short distances from each other, cut out from 
the living rock; and winds along the margin of 
lakes and fiords, where the line almost overhangs the 
margin of the deep still water ; and one looks out 
from the window upon the depths below, well 
furnished with salmon traps and nets; where 
thousands of lusty fish, coasting, as is their fashion, 
up the fiords in the summer season, are caught ; to 
the great detriment of the fishing in the rivers 
which are rented, for the most part, by British 
sportsman. 

The Government have lately taken steps to give 
the fish fair play, and to prevent the wholesale 
destruction which has half ruined the greater part 
of the salmon rivers. I believe that the new rules 
provide for the salmon nets and traps being lifted 
one day, at least, in the week ; so as to permit a 
fair proportion of fish to get in safety up to the 
rivers. 

And so the train pursues its way ; quitting one 
tunnel, to all appearance to dash against some vast 
rock mass ahead; and just as collision appears 
inevitable, a slight curve in the line reveals a door- 
way, as it were, opening in the cliff ahead, and 
another short tunnel is entered and passed through ; 
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and this is repeated time after time, until the last of 
the many tunnels is passed, and the line enters 
upon a level tract. 

Thus, at a few miles from Bergen, does the 
character of the country through which the line 
passes change. The train runs smoothly in a valley 
flanked by hills and mountains of less or greater 
height; and well watered, and gay with white 
villas and home-steads, and also with well cultivated 
and fertile gardens so rarely seen in Norway. 
Presently, we pass over a narrow isthmus between 
the Puddefiord and the Stor Vand (big pond) into 
Bergen, and stop at the terminus in the middle of 
the town, about a mile or more from Smeby's hotel, 
whither I was bound. 

I will add a few remarks descriptive of the 
Sogne fiord which I visited in 1892, and which, 
though I did no trout-fishing, may yet be interesting 
to those who travel by rail from Vossv^ngen to 
Bergen, or vice versa ; or who explore the beautiful 
country from Vossv^ngen to Stalheim and Gud- 
vangen ; and so down the great fiord which is one 
of the finest in Norway. 

VossvJbngen is a pleasant little town, well 
furnished with hotels, shops, &c The hotel which 
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I stayed in, kept by Herr Fleischer, a German 
I believe, is a very comfortable abode; and the 
portly host is a remarkably pleasant person, and 
extremely attentive to his visitors. The table he 
keeps is also very good ; the meat the best I have 
met with in Norway, where, as a rule, neither beef 
nor mutton are to be commended. 

Keia-deer meat I have not ventured to taste. 
The joints of rein-deer venison, hanging in the 
Bergen market place, do not look nice enough to 
induce further acquaintance : their dry and 
blackened appearance, and general scraggy turn-out, 
put me in mind, quite too vividly, of stories one 
reads of "good old times," of criminals and 
traitorous offenders, of both low and high degree, 
whose limbs, boiled and blackened in pitch, were 
hung up in public places for the general edification 
and warning. 

To quit this unpleasant subject for Herr Fleischer's 
kindly civility in having, the morning I left his 
hostelry for the railway, invited me, at 6 o'clock, 
into his sanctum ; where he gave me an excellent 
cup of coffee, and a cigar of good brand, while my 
luggage was being trundled down to the railway 
station close by. 
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From Vossvkngen, an excellent road leads to 
Qudvangen on the Sogne fiord, a distance of over 
30 miles, through as very beautiful scenery as 
can be found in all Norway. From Vossvangen to 
Stalheim there is the sound of waters continually in 
one's ears. A magnificent river flows, mostly close 
to the road, nearly all the way ; it abounds in deep 
dark pools, and also, in other places, in impetuous 
rapids ; and is, to all appearance, the beau ideal of 
a trout stream. I did not hear of there being any 
salmon in the river, which is most likely guarded by 
more than one deep cascade before it arrives at 
Vossvkngen. 

At two places, Yinje and Opheim, there are small 
lakes formed by the widening of the river, and 
commodious and well situated hotels close to the 
lakes. There used to be good trout-fishing in both 
lakes ; but it is said that it has now fallen off very 
much : perhaps the " otter " has been at work ? 
When I passed by them in 1892, which I did without 
stopping to fish, their surfaces were dimpled by 
innumerable rises of seemingly only small trout ; but 
there must surely be some good fish to be had, if not 
in the lakes themselves, at the least in the rivers 
which run in and out of them. At a station, by 
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name Tinde, between Vinje and Opheim, there is a 
very fine waterfall, and here there certainly ought 
to be some good trout-fishing. I had no time to 
spare ; so, much to my regret, I did not wet a line 
in any of the lovely rivers, or in the little lakes ; but 
I would strongly recommend any angler who has 
time to explore this very picturesque region, to take 
up his quarters at one, or both, of the Vinje and 
Opheim hotels, and to try for the trout which must 
abound in one or the other locality. 

Between Opheim and Stalheim there are no more 
lakes ; but the foaming river flows deep and swiftly 
down between high rocky cliffs rather than banks, 
of which one side is at the base of great grey moun- 
tains, and the other gives space to the road which 
skirts the river : here and there are stretches of less 
rugged and hilly land, where pine forests bound the 
view, and where rudely-fashioned gates obstruct the 
road, often haunted by little urchins of both sexes, 
who rush to swing open the gate for the carriole to 
pass through, and look up, wistfully expectant of 
the 5 ore copper piece which is often thrown to 
them. 

Once an old Bonder (farmer) happened to be at 
a gate as I drove along, and very civilly came up, 
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and threw open the gate, saying, with a good- 
humoured grin, as he held it open, " Englander ? " 
I answered " Ja," pit)nounced " Yah," on which he 
shouted " Englander god," i.e., " Englishman good ! " 
whereupon I fired a similar compliment to " Norsk- 
mand " (Norwegian men). 

Another pleasure attended upon this small jour- 
ney. Two Norwegian young ladies, for they were 
nicely dressed, and evidently of the upper class, 
came along the road in a StolkisBre, going the same 
way with myself ; and their pony, following the in- 
variable custom of the country as respects ponies 
along a road, would not, of course, pass mine, but 
wovZd trot along close behind my carriole, with his 
nose well buttoned on to my Skydgut's coat skirts. 
This naturally produced a little sociability between 
myself and the two damsels, who, by the way, 
appraising them by the ordinary Scandinavian type 
of beauty, were not bad looking; but this sociability 
was one of amiable expression only, and of a half- 
dozen words of English and Norwegian alternately. 

To return to the journey: the road became 
steeper, and the river more rapid, and the mountains 
more imposing, with blue and white glimpses of 
distant snow-fields and glaciers, as we neared 
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Stalheim, the mountain ridge which divides the 
water-sheds^ on one side to Yossv&ngen and the 
Hardanger^ and, on the other, to the Northern 
fiords, the Sogne and others, which also pierce the 
west coast of Norway. 

On climbing the steep ascent to Stalheim, and 
looking, from the great hotel, down the wonderful 
NsBrodal, the scenery is most grand With back- 
ground of vast mountains, which extend on either 
side, in confused masses, down the valley itself a 
magnificent cataract thunders down on each flank 
of the Stalheim range, to a depth of close on a 
thousand feet, and their waters, uniting, form the 
swift, clear river which hurries down the valley to 
Gudvangen. The river is not, generally, deep ; but 
has good pools, with rapid channels intervening, 
and there are good trout in many of these pools 
and rapids. 

The road from Stalheim to GudvA,ngen is good, 
and the first part of it, the descent from the hotel 
plateau, is a marvellous specimen of road-making. 
It is zig-zagged all the way down the mountain, 
for perhaps a mile and a half or two miles, thus 
accomplishing a somewhat steeply graded ascent, 
or descent, as the case may be, of about a thousand 
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feet between the hotel and the Idng and narrow 
NaBrodal. The number of zig-zags is said to be 16, 
but I did not count them. Vehicles seldom go up 
loaded; indeed most travellers prefer to walk down 
as well as up. The outer, or precipice side of the 
road is guarded by a stout railing. 

The Stalheim hotel is very large and handsome. 
The road from VossvJingen to GudvA,ngen on the 
Sogne fiord is one of the greatest tourist routes in 
Norway; and it is advisable to write or to telegraph 
for rooms some days beforehand. I had not done 
so, coDsequently there was no room available for 
me (though the hotel makes up about 1 50 beds), 
but I was quite willing to move on, so had lunch, 
all alone, for the proper hour for the " speise-hal " 
had passed, and then continued my journey. The 
people at the hotel were most civil, and after I had 
finished lunch and paid my account, and given the 
usual sixpenny gratuity to the gaily-attired atten- 
dant, and was waiting, down below, for my carriole, 
the girl came down to me with an excellent cup 
of coffee, for which no payment was asked or 
expected. 

I should have mentioned that, just as I came to 
Stalheim, an immense cavalcade of "personally 
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conducted" Cook's tourists mustered outside the 
hotel, and streamed out in a long line of some scores 
of StolkisBres, carrioles, and even barouches, on their 
way to Vossvifcngen. They were aa oddly mixed 
compaDy, in very high spirits, some of them rather 
too higk I thought; and the rear of the procession 
was brought up by the weather-beaten and astute- 
looking " personal conductor," in a gold-banded cap 
of great splendour ; what, in India, when worn by 
Staff Officers, I have heard irreverently termed a 
" brass hat " by envious subalterns ! I did not envy 
this man bis post among such a queer crowd ; and 
felt myself very fortunate in having no more 
intimate concern with them than that of an amused 
spectator. 

On leaving Stalbeim, the eye is at once arrested 
by the extraordinary dome of the Jordalsnut, an 
immense mass of granite rising to an inaccessible 
height of nearly 4,000 feet sheer up from the valley 
in which it stands. It forms a lovely landscape, 
with the beautiful valley filled with shrubbery 
which encloses the various branches of the winding 
river, and the glancing foam of the two grand 
cataracts which I have already mentioned. The 
Jordals-nut (nut signifies a head or dome: very 
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English this !) is more like an immense sugar-loaf 
than anything else in nature, and is perfectly 
smooth and shining. 

At the narrow fiord of Gudvangen, where 
the immense, aU but perpendicular, mountains 
almost shut out the sun, entirely so in the winter 
time it is said, there is a good hotel, to which, as 
noticed of Stalheim, due notice should be given if 
staying accommodation (which is somewhat limited) 
be required. Frequent steamers call at Gudvangen 
for passengers, and also with them, to and from the 
great Sogne fiord, of which the Gudvangen fiord is 
but an arm. 

From the top of the Sogne fiord, say from Aur- 
land, or from Gudvangen, the passage to Bergen, 
hindered as it is by many calls at water-side villages, 
occupies from 16 to 20 hours in the small steamers 
which ply on this route. The scenery on the 
great fiord is very grand. On all sides stupendous 
snow-topped mountains descend sheer, and bare of 
vegetation, to the water's edge — how sheer and bare 
may be understood when I say that great avalanches 
of stone continually fall, and pile up bills of frag- 
ments at the mountain's base, the precipices being 
scarred and seamed by their rushing passage. When, 
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in 1892, 1 was staying for some three weeks at the 
upper end of the Aurlands fiord' (a branch of the 
Sogne) seldom did many hours pass without a 
rumble, and a dull roar, announcing the fall of tons 
upon tons of stone from the precipitous mountain 
sides; so far off, commonly, that not the falling 
rocks themselves, but their smoke-like dust, could 
alone be traced. Many lives have been lost in these 
stone avalanches, and many cattle also are thus 
destroyed. 

The villages, usually small and of scattered tene- 
ments, in places where the receding mountains spare 
some little level ground for cultivation between 
their base and the dull grey fiord, are very pic- 
turesque. Sometimes a small timber-built, white- 
painted church raises its steeple, also painted, but 
generally in black or red, amid the clustered houses 
and farm-buildings, but oftener the village has no 
church of its own, and the inhabitants row, on the 
fiord, often some miles, to their Sunday service. 
The principal dwellings are nicely painted, and well 
roofed with lacquered red tiles ; but all out-houses, 
and the peasants' huts, all cow-sheds, cattle-byres, 
&c., are roofed with timber indeed ; but also with 
a thick covering of grass-grown earth over the 
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timber, where quite a little crop of grass, soon to be 
cut down for hay, is waving. 

Close by each trim homestead of the better sort 
is a long wooden-walled two-storied shed, raised 
upon a rough stone foundation, and used as a cow- 
house and hay-store. The lower story is a large 
cow-shed, with perhaps a dozen or twenty stalls on 
each side, and a sufficient passage, for access to 
them, up the middle. This is approached by a 
stone built steeply sloping ramp for the animals to 
march up when they come, with the first frosts, for 
their winter sojourn under cover, after their long 
summering on the mountains, hard by the " Soeters," 
where the girls who tend and milk the cows hold 
their long pic-nic. The upper story of the long 
shed is piled, from floor to roof, with sweet-smelling 
hay for the winter consumption, and the cattle 
thrive right well in their snug quarters. 

The Norwegians are not great gardeners. Very 
few houses have garden plots, and what there 
are seem to be ill-tended, and contain little but a 
few cabbages and tumipa Of fruit trees, which 
are planted, more or less, round the houses, the 
principal are the cherry, plum, and a poor kind 
of apple. The climate is against the fruits of 
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more genial southern latitudes ; but, of small fruit, 
raspberries, currants, and gooseberries are in fair 
abundance. 

The arable land, which is of some extent where 
sufficient level ground is available, is sown with 
various kinds of grain, rye, barley, oats, and, in a 
less degree, with wheat; and also with the universal 
potato, which, though small and poor, is not ill- 
flavoured, and seems to be one of the most cherished 
productions of the small farms which occupy not 
only the little valleys and larger level spaces, but 
are seen perched, as it were, upon narrow ledges 
and nooks, high up on the mountains, where it 
would seem almost impossible to work out a living 
even so scanty as commonly falls to the lot of the 
Norwegian peasant Yet the people are well- 
looking, well set up, and hardy, though I was told 
that lung diseases are very prevalent. 

They possess many cattle ; and milk, creeun, 
butter, and cheese are very main articles of their 
food. To this must be added the abundance of fish 
which are obtained from the immense tracts of 
fresh water lakes and rivers, and, above all, from 
the sea, and the great estuaries which pierce this 
wonderful land in all its coasts. 
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The latter part of the passage to Bergen is 
among the islands which, as before mentioned, 
fringe the West Coast of Norway, and need there- 
fore not be again described. I remember that 
there was a good deal of bird life — ^guUs, terns, 
divers: and what was more interesting. Eider 
ducks conveying their callow broods into safety 
among the rocks on approach of the clanking 
steamer. 

I will now cease from this reminiscence of the 
Sogne fiord in the year '92, and proceed with the 
remainder of our stay at Bergen, and return to 
Newcastle. 

July ^Oth. — This being our last day in Norway, 
we collected and packed all our belongings, and 
completed our purchases of silver and carved-wood 
curios, Norwegian knives, &c., and F. took several 
views with his camera, of Bergen, its harbour, and 
shipping ; and so the time passed, in walking about 
the town, till it was time for dinner and also for 
embarkation on our return passage to Newcastle. 
It was not a very pleasant day for traversing the 
streets. For the whole of the morning rain fell, and 
a gusty wind blew ; giving us misgivings as to the 
perfect comfort of our voyage. However, the wind 
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moderated in the afternoon, and our spirits revived 
accordingly. 

It is not easy to walk with any great comfort, 
either, in Bergtjn streets. The footways are narrow, 
and the people seem to have no idea of a rule ot the 
trottoir, left arm to left arm, in military parlance, 
or any other convenient regulation, except that 
pedestrians, in streets, usually keep to one sideway 
in going up, and the other sideway coming down, 
though not always ; hence much jostling ensues. 

Another great nuisance, to foot-passengers, is 
that, every few yards, more or less, there is a 
yawning cellar entrance, always uncovered, and 
guarded by only an iron bar, about three feet high, 
on each side of the opening which extends more 
than half-way across the narrow side-way. We 
generally preferred to walk in the road- way of the 
street, which was evidently permissable by custom, 
as so many of the native population did likewise ; 
but it was necessary to be careful in doing so, as the 
wheel traflBc is not small, especially a service of ugly 
and stuiSEy closed omnibuses, which are continually 
plying, well loaded, up and down the Strandgaden. 

At eight in the evening we left our hotel, after a 
cordial hand-shaking with Herr Smeby ; and were 
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rowed across the harbour to our steamer, the " Venus/' 
which we found to be a larger and better ship than 
the *' Mercur." We started from the harbour at 9 
p.m., and, the weather having become fine and calm, 
had a smooth passage, and quick also^ of only about 
thirty-three hours to the time, when we again 
sighted land, at 6 o'clock on the morning of the 31st, 
and we reached the mouth of the Tyne soon after 
9 am. 

The process of entering port is always tedious 
and exasperating to landsmen, and this day's pro- 
ceedings were no exception ; we got into the special 
train at about half-past ten, and so to the Newcastle 
Railway Station, and were off, at soon after eleven 
o'clock, to our own destination, which was '* Merry 
Carlisle." 

Farewell to Qamle Norge. Altogether, our re- 
trospect of the month's '' Trouting " is agreeable. 

The fishing, though somewhat variable in success 
from one day to another, was fairly good. Six 
hundred and seventy-seven trout taken in 19 
days of fly fishing, I believe that we should have 
done better had we been a month later in the season, 
but, yet, the trout seemed to be less on the rise in 
the latter part of our time, which, however was, I 
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think, owiDg to a spell of stormy weather which 
came on about the third week in July. I cannot end 
this volume without offering my meed of praise ta 
the honest and obliging Hotel Proprietors with 
whom I have met. Barring some little discomforts^ 
peculiar to the country, and which will probably in 
time be removed altogether, the sojourn in a Norway 
Hotel is as pleasant as good-natured people, 
proprietors, and attendants, can render it. 
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Looking over some old manuscripts in which 
sundry notes on sporting subjects are entered, it 
occurs to me that a few pages of "day dreams" 
may be not inaptly added to "Trouting in Norway," 
and I therefore add them at the end of the little 
book as a possibly not unpleasant addition to the 
narrative. 



DAY DREAMS. 



There can be but few old men who do not indulge 
in reveries, day dreams as it were, on the various 
incidents of a more or less eventful or even of an 
uneventful life. This kind of retrospect is especially 
common in the case of an old sportsman, whose 
thoughts naturally turn upon the absorbing passion 
of his younger years, and on whose mind the re- 
collections of past delights crowd fast and thick. 
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There is a pleasure in such recollections ; though 
with the feeling, alas ! that power and opportunity 
for enjoyment have been long waning, and that 
nothing remains but vain regret, and resignation of 
place to younger and stronger devotees of his 
darling pursuits. 

The sober pleasure of retrospect is much 
heightened to one who does not fear to plunge 
into the terrible joys of authorship, and not the 
least part of this pleasure is to think that his 
literary eflforts may afford amusement, and even 
instruction, to younger men possessing the same 
natural love for sport, and whose enthusiasm may 
be kindled afresh by his pages. 

A sportsman, like a poet, is bom to his vocation; 
and even opportunity without the innate spirit 
of sport, will not make a sportsman; and how 
does the inborn spirit of sport show itself in a 
boy ? I fear that the answer must be — ^by poach- 
ing! trapping everything that can be trapped, 
shooting everything that comes within range 
of gun, or even catapult, in defiance of game, 
trespass, and by laws ; becoming, in fact, if he be in 
enjoyment of country life and opportunities, a most 
unmitigated and objectionable young poacher, until 
he attains a more discreet age, and is launched into 
the world, to hunt, shoot, and fish, in such regions as 
fate may decide upon for him ; and not even then do 
the little amusements o£ boyhood lose hold at first* 
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I have known a young man, full-fledged lieutenant 
in Her Majesty's Service, come out to his regiment 
in India with a catapult in his uniform case, and not 
only so, but, with this boy's weapon, knock a kite off 
the flagstaff of the General Commanding the District! 

Without going so far a-field as India to illustrate 
the subject, the young sportsman (though not yet 
-deserving the name) just emancipated from either 
Woolwich or Sandhurst, or other preparation tor the 
battle of life, is mad upon fox-terriers and ferrets, 
rook-shooting and rabbiting, upon bird-nesting and 
aU the familiar poaching dodges of his boyhood. 

My first dream is of a boy who was a fisher (and 
a shooter also, though I will not treat of this in 
these pages) from early boyhood. Also a naturalist, 
turning his school play box into a sort of Insect 
^*Zoo," filling it with beetles, snails, millepedes, 
caterpillars, and all sorts of objectionable creeping 
things, each in its own chip box and not unf requently 
escaping, to be found crawling or hopping over the 
dormitory, to the disgust and scandal of the less 
entomologically inclined inmates. 

A prime favourite was the " Devil's Coach Horse," 
a hideous and savage-looking beetle, with tail turned 
stiffly over its back, and a most violent smell when 
irritated or handled. Two or three glow worms and 
a, ringed-necked snake were also great treasures, and 
very chief ornaments of the " Zoo." 
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This school life lasted but a short time, and was 
followed by years of home and country teaching 
varied by indulgence, to the fullest extent, in 
sporting (and poaching also I fear) and fishing, &c.> 
until I went to the enjoyment of far finer sport in 
India. 

My next dream is of a Kentish village charm- 
ingly situated on the " little Stour," a clear fresh- 
running stream which is dammed up at short 
intervals by a succession of water mills, thus 
forming reaches and pools which afford never- 
failing homes, in both depths and shallows, to 
golden-hued crimson spotted trout, unsurpassed in 
both beauty and flavour by any of their kind in 
the three kingdoms. 

Well do I remember the delights of a fine spring 
day on this stream — the flower-decked meadows 
through which the little river flashed over pebbly 
shallows, or sailed smoothly on in deep dark reaches — 
The " mill races " in the very midst of whose seething 
turmoil the brown backs of great trout stemmed the 
rushing water — the eddies which at sunrise and 
at sunset fairly boiled with plunging leaping fish 
whose bellies shown crimson in the slanting rays of 
the rising or setting sun. 

Ever and again a fat sleek water-vole would flop 
in from the sedgy bank, and steer its course well 
marked in the divided current to the opposite bank. 
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Swallows flitted up and down and athwart the 
river's course in active pursuit of their insect prey, 
and glittering hordes of scarlet and blue dragon-flies 
foraged incessantly among the swarms of dancing 
gnats and painted butterflies which hovered, cloud- 
like, over the misty surface of the stream. Shoals 
of green-backed minnows were busy among the 
sandy shallows, and darted off* from time to time in 
dire alarm at the approach of some marauding trout 
which too often succeeded in snapping up one of 
their frightened company. 

The trout, which in those days were free to all 
anglers who would engage to fish with the Hy only, 
were of two varieties, one, perhaps the most numerous, 
were gifted with deep salmon-coloured flesh, the 
other with white flesh, which,in the larger specimens, 
was often rather deeply tinged with yellow. 

Fishermen were expected to return to the stream 
all fish under half-a -pound weight, or less than ten 
inches in length, and the common size of the take- 
able trout was twelve inches, and a pound in weight; 
but there were many much larger, and I remember 
pulling out one very fine fellow which measured 
seventeen and a half inches and turned the scale at 
two and a half pounds. 

Now and then monstrous trout came up the river 
from, it was supposed, the sea, of the kind known 
as " Fordwich trout," and not imf requently weighing 
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from five to eight pounds, and were sometimes 
taken in nets by the watchful millers whose " mill 
pools '* arrested their upward course. 

In one large reach of deep still water above a 
mill where weeds waved slowly at the depth of four 
or five feet, were a shoal of big blue-black-backed 
fish which were never known to be tempted by any 
bait, and either contemptuously ignored the presence 
of bright red worm or odoriferous gentle, or, more 
frequently, glided to one side and became slowly 
hidden in the weed masses on which they had been 
lying. It was to no purpose that we dropped our 
bait carefully into the water and guided it over and 
past their noses ; shy and cunning they were and not 
to be taken in by our artful endeavours. We 
supposed these impracticable fellows to be carp,, 
to all appearance of many pounds weight, but we 
had no opportunity of testing the matter, for they 
were never captured so far as my recollection serves. 

Being only a boy, and not much possessed with 
ideas of fair fishing or rather of refraining from 
unfair fishing when opportunity tempted me the 
other way, I once made a great bag of some of the 
finest trout in the river in a highly improper manner. 
The water-mill at the entrance of a village had a 
mill-race and pool which was usually a kind of rapid 
of confused andrushingwater in which the dark forms 
of portly fish might be seen darkly visible through 
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the foam which drifted down from the great over- 
shot wheel for many yards, returning in seething 
eddies in which the biggest tyrants of the stream 
lay quietly watching for prey. 

One spring morning I arrived, rod in hand, at 
this mill pool, no longer a race, for the mill had been 
stopped, and the deep water lay still and transparent 
in the bright sunlight. Close on the bottom of the 
pool which was some five or six feet in depth, shoals 
of fine trout were cruising about, evidently on the feed 
and grubbing among the weed-fringed stones and 
broken crockery and other debris with which such 
places, close to villages, are so often paved. 

I looked and admired. To admire soon became 
to covet, and there being no one to interfere with 
me, I kicked up two or three wet turfs on the muddy 
side of the g^rass bank and obtained half-a-dozen of 
lively worms. One of these was speedily threaded 
at the tail of my red hackle and dropped quietly 
into the water just where some of the big trout were 
muddling about, hardly had it reached the bottom 
when I saw a fine big trout swim gently over it, and 
then begin backing and filling just over where it was 
lying on the pebblea A sharp twitch, and the trout 
darted away only to be brought up with a jerk 
before he had gone a yard, and I had him at the top 
of the water and on the bank before he well knew 
what had happened. 
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Hastily removing the hook ^hich was not very 
far down his gullet, I dropped the worm again with 
the same success, and so for about a quarter of an 
hour during which I bagged some five brace of fine 
fish averaging close on a pound each. Now however, 
the machinery was set going again and my fun 
ceased when the great wheel resumed its motion 
and churned the pool into its usual froth and flurry. 
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Angling DioAry in Nonoay, 1896, 



Dates. 


PUwes. 


Trout 
taken. 


July 


2 


Eed, Bredheim Lake 


20 


» 


3 


Do. do. 


46 


n 


4 


Do. do. 


68 


if 


5 


Do. do. 


21 


a 


7 


Loen Lake ... 


37 


n 


9 


Bed, Bredheim Lake 


64 


» 


10 


Do. do. 


9 


» 


11 


Do. do. 


70 


» 


12 


Do. do. 


11 


» 


13 


Do. do. 


7 


n 


13 




86 


» 


14 


Bed, Bredheim Lake 


41 


» 


15 


Do. Sandals Lake - 


66 


»> 


16 


Do. Bredheim Lake 


26 


>i 


17 


Do. do. 


87 


» 


18 


Do. do. 


30 


» 


19 


Skei, Jolster Lake 


8 


» 


21 


Do. do. 


14 


19 


23 


Do. do. 


16 



Total - - 677 
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Memorandum of Expenditure of a party of three on a 
m&nM fishing tour in Norway y reckoned in Nonoegian 
currency and totalled in English money : — 

Kronen. Ors. 

June 29th Tickets, Coasting Steamer, Bergen to 

Sandene, and Carting of Luggage - 49 75 

„ „ Telegram to Ked - - - - 1 

„ „ Two Norway Ordnance Maps - - 3 20 

„ ,, Servants, Smeby's Hotel - - 6 

„ „ Porter 10 

„ „ Smeb/s Hotel Bill - - - 51 40 

„ SOth Meals on board Steamer "Sogn" - 16 90 

„ „ Steward 10 

July 1st Stolkiaere Drivers, Sandend - - 2 

„ 6th Hotel Bill at Ked, six days - - 72 

„ „ Beer 6 

„ „ Washing 1 25 

„ „ Boat and Boatman - - - 10 25 

„ „ Two Stolkiseres, Sanden^ - - 6 50 

„ „ Steamer, Sandene to Loen - - 12 

„ 8th Hotel Bill, Loen, 2^ days - - 53 70 

„ „ Servants and Porter, Loen - - 6 

,, „ Steamer, Loen to Sandene - - 12 

„ „ Stolki^res to Ked - - - 3 

„ 16th Servants at Red, six days - - 8 

„ „ Carriole Driver - - - - 50 
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18th 



25th 



July 17th Boat Hire, Sandals 

Hotel Bill at Red, 10 days 
Beer ----- 
StolkiflBres, Sandals, &c. - 
Boatman, nine days 
Boat Hire at Red - 
Washing Bill at Red - 
Servants at Red 
Boat and Man to Ford^ - 
Large Boat and Men to Forde 
StolkiflBres, Ford^ to Skei 
Hotel Bill at Skei, seven days - 
Beer at Skei - - - - 
Boatman at Skei - 
Servants at Skei - 
Steamer to Nadre Vasunden - 
Stolkisere to Forde 
Hotel Bill, Forde, three days - 
Servants - . _ . 
Stolkisere to Steamer 
Steamer, Forde to Bergen 
Meals on Steamer - 
Hotel Bill, Bergen - 
Porter ----- 
Servants . - - _ 
Boat to " Venus " - 



27th 



28th 
29th 



Kronen 

2 


1. Ore. 




120 





13 


7a 


23 


44 


18 





3 





2 





6 





3 





8 





5 





98 


75 


6 


50 


5 





3 





8 





5 





28 


85 


1 


50 


1 


60 


20 


40 


7 


20 


19 





I 


50 


1 


50 





50 



Total 



Kroners 736 
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In English Money 

Add Return Tickets for three — Newcastle 

to Bergen and back - - - . 

Tinned Supplies taken - - . . 

Total of all Expenditure for three 

Share of each Traveller - - - - 



£ 8. 

40 17 

18 
17 


d. 
9 


1 


£59 14 


10 


£19 18 


3 
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VOCABULARY. 



English 


Norsk 


English 


Norsk 


Above 


Over 


Beefsteak 


Bif 


After 


Efter 


Beer 


61 


Afternoon 


Efter-middag 


Before 


For 


Again 


Igien 


Behind 


Efter 


Ale 


61 


Below 


Under 


All 


AUe 


Big 


Stor 


Always 


Altid 


Hotel bill 


Regning 


And 


Og 


Birch tree 


Birk 


Arm 


Ann 


Bird 


Fugel 


Ashore 


Hand 


Biscuit 


Riffik 


As 


Sam 


Black 


Sort 


Ascend 


Stige 


Blue 


Blaa 


At 


Til 


Board 


Bord 


To wake 


V«ke 


Book 


Bog 


Back 


Bagside 


Boots 


Stuvler 


Bad 


Slem 


Bottle 


Flaske 


Bag 


Sffik 


Bow (of boat) 


Bov 


Bait for fish 


Agn 


Box 


KaAe 


Basket 


Kurv 


Boy 


Gut 


Bear 


Biorn 


Bread 


Brod 


Bed 


Seng 


Bread (S^ Butter Smerbrod 
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Bnglith 


Nonk 


' Mnfflith 


Nortk 


Breakfast 


Frokoet 


1 Leather 


L»der 


Bridge 


Bro 


i Left hand 


Venstre 


Bring 


Bringe 


Leg 


Ben 


Brook 


BoBke 


Let go 


Tiad gaa 


Brush 


Borste 


Letter 


Brev 


To bum 


Brande 


Alight 


Lys 


But 


Men 


Line, fishing 


Fiske sniire 


Butter 


Smere 


Linen 


Kleedur 


Hook 


Krug 


Little 


Liden 


Horse 


Hest 


Lobster 


Hummer 


Hot 


Varm 


Lock 


Laa» 


Hour 


Time 


Lodging 


Kvarter 


I 


leg 


Long 


Lang 


Ice 


Iss 


Look 


Le 


Instantly 


Strax 


To lose 


Mist 


In 


I 


Low 


Lab 


Ink 


Bl»k 


Luggage 


Toi 


To interpret 


Fortvlk 


Mackerel 


Makril 


Island 


Oe 


Man 


Maud 


It 


Det 


Mattrass 


Madrass 


Journey 


Reise 


Me 


Mig 


Jug 


Kruse 


Meadow 


Mark 


Keep 


Holde 


Measure 


Maal 


Kettle 


Kiedel 


Meat 


Kiod 


Kitohen 


Kioken 


To mend 


Keparere 


Knife 


Kniv 


Merry 


Glad 


Lake 


Vand 


Messenger 


Forebud 


Laundress 


Vadskekone 


Mid-day 


Mid-dag 


Lead 


Bly 


Midnight 


Midnat 
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EngUah 


Norsk 


English 


Norsk 


Milk 


Melk 


Or 


Eller 


Minnow 


Slug 


Out 


Ude 


Money 


Penge 


Pancake 


Pankage 


Month 


Maaned 


Paper 


Papir 


Moon 


Maane 


Parcel 


Pakke 


More 


Mere 


Part 


Del 


Morning 


Morgen 


A pass 


Field-vei 


Most 


Mest 


Path 


Fod-vei 


Mountain 


Field 


To pay 


Betal 


Much 


Meget 


Peasant 


Honde 


Near 


Na«r 


Pen 


Pen 


Needle 


Synaal 


People 


Folk 


Net 


Garn 


Piece 


Stykk 


Newspaper 


Aves 


Pier 


Brygge 


Next 


Naeste 


Petticoat 


Skirte 


Night 


Natt 


Pig 


Svein 


No 


Nei 


Pigeon 


Due 


Noise 


Bulder 


Pike 


Giedde 


Noon 


Mid-dag 


Pillow 


Hoved-pude 


North 


Nord 


Pin 


Nail 


Nose 


NoBse 


Pipe 


Pibe 


Now 


Nu 


Place 


Sted 


Oar 


Oare 


To place 


Saette 


o'clock 


Clokken 


A plain 


Flad-land 


Often 


Ofte 


Please 


V»r sa god 


Oil 


Olie 


Plate 


Tallerken 


Old 


Gammle 


Plum 


Blom 


One more 


Entil 


Pocket 


Lomme 


Open 


Aaben 


Poor 


Fattig 
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EnglUh 


Norik 


Englitk 


Norsk 


Pork 


Flesk 


Return 


Gaatilbage 


Porter 


Bserer 


Rest 


Pause 


Post boy 


Skydsgut 


Right 


Ret 


Portmanteau 


Kuffert 


Right hand 


Hoiere 


Postcard 


Brev-kort 


River 


Elv 


Postage stamp Frimeerker 


Road 


Vei 


Potatoes 


Kartof.fel 


Room 


Vaarelse 


Pretty 


Smuk 


Root 


Rod 


Price 


Pris 


Rough 


Grov 


Provisions 


Proviant 


Rough sea 


Hoi so 


Ptarmigan 


Rype 


Rod (fishing) 


Fiske stange 


Put 


Saette 


To row 


Ro 


Put to (horse) 


Spende-paa 


Rower 


Roerkarl 


Quarrel 


Stride 


Round 


Rund 


Quay 


Brygge 


Rub 


Guide 


Quick 


flurtig 


Run 


Springe 


Rain 


Regn 


Rye 


Rug 


Raise 


Reise op 


8afe 


Sikker 


Rapids 


Vand-fald 


Saddle 


Sadel 


Raspberry 


Kinbffir 


A sail 


SeU 


Rat 


Rotte 


Sailor 


Matross 


Ravine 


Kleft 


Salmon 


Lax 


Raw 


Raa 


Salt 


Salt 


Read 


Leese 


Sandwich 


Smeerbrod 


Ready 


Ferdig 


Saw 


Sag 


Receipt 


Kvittering 


Scenery 


Syn 


Red 


Red 


Scissors 


Sax 


Reins 


Limmer 


Screw 


Skrue 


Repair 


Reparere | 


Sea 


So 
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English 


Norsk 


English 


jyorsh 


Sea trout 


Sorrett 


Sometimes 


Undertiden 


Sea gull 


Maage 


Soon 


Snart 


Seat 


Stol 


Sore 


Saar 


See 


Se 


Sound 


Tone 


To sell 


Selge 


Sound of Sea 


Sund 


Servant girl 


Pige 


Soup 


Suppe 


Sewing needle 


Synaal 


South 


Syd 


Shafts 


Skieker 


Spoon 


Skye 


Shallow 


Grund 


Spring season 


Vaar 


Shame 


Skam 


Stable 


Staid 


Sharp 


Skarp 


Steam ship 


Dampskib 


She 


Hun 


Stick 


f^tok 


Sheep 


Faar 


Stair 


Trappe 


Ship 


Skib 


Stand 


Stae 


Shoe 


Sko 


Strawberry 


Jord-baer 


Shop 


Butik 


Stove 


Ovn 


Short 


Kort 


Straight on 


Lige frem 


Shut 


Lukkot 


Stream 


Boek 


Silence 


Stille 


Street 


Gade 


Silk thread 


Silke traad 


Strinif 


Snor 


Sit 


Sidde 


Strong 


Stoerk 


Snipe 


Sneppe 


Sugar 


Sukker 


Snow 


Sne 


Sun 


Sol 


So 


Saa 


Supper 


Aftensmad 


To smoke 


Ruge 


Swim 


Svuma 


Smooth 


Even-^mult 


Table 


Bord 


Soap 


Saab 


Take care 


Passe paa 


Soft 


Blud 


Thanks 


Mange Tak 


Softly 


Sagte 


There 


Der 
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Engluh 


Nor$l' 


EnglUh 


North 


Thick 


Tyk 


Village 


Landsby 


Thin 


Tynd 


Wages 


Lune 


Thirsty 


Terstig 


Waiter 


Tiener 


Tired 


Troet 


Wall 


Mur 


This 


Dette 


Warm 


Varm 


Time 


Tid 


Water 


Vand 


To 


Til 


Waterfall 


Foss 


Tobacco 


Tabak 


Weak 


Klein 


To-day 


Idag 


Well 


Vet 


To-morrow 


Imorgen 


West 


Vest 


Top 


Top 


Wet 


Vaad 


Towel 


Handklaad 


Well, in health Frisk 


Tree 


Trie 


Well, of water Brend 


Trot 


Trave 


When? 


Naar? 


Trouble 


Plage 


Where 


Kvor 


Trout 


Orret 


Wherefore 


Kvorfor 


Trunk 


Kuffert 


Wind 


Vind 


Tub 


Kar 


With 


Med 


Under 


Under 


Wraps 


Klseder 


Up 


OpPaa 


Write 


Skriv 


Valley 


Dal 


Yes 


Ya 


Veil 


Slur 
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W^ 
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